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MR PRESIDENT AND GENTLEMEN : 


Tue most important characteristic of a living language, — the at- 
tribute in which resides its essential power and value, — is, that 
it is a spoken one; that it serves for that constant and principal 
bond of union between the different individuals of a whole nation, 
without which, they could not, for a moment, be kept together 
asa community. This great and prevalent characteristic is, there- 
fore, everywhere visible in its structure, arrangements and expres- 
sion; hardly less so in books, than in conversation. The main 
object, indeed, to which every other is sacrificed, in the formation 
of a language is, to facilitate personal intercourse ; to enable one 
human being, in the easiest and most direct manner, to communi- 
cate to another his thoughts and his wants, his feelings and his pas- 
sions ; and to this great object every living language is essential- 
ly, and, it may almost be said, is exclusively adapted in its vocabu- 
lary, its forms, its inflexions, idioms and pronunciation. 

The easiest and best method, therefore, for persons of all ages 
and all classes to learn a living language is undoubtedly to learn it 
as a spoken one ; since this is not only its paramount characteristic, 
but is the only foundation on which the written language has been 
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built or can rest. Persons, then, who have the opportunity, should 
learn the living language they wish to possess, as it is learnt by 
those to whom it is native. ‘They should reside where it is con- 
stantly spoken, and use it, as it is used around them. It should be 
the minister to their hourly wants, and the medium of their constant 
intercourse. Even the books they read should be chosen with 
reference to the habits and peculiarities of the spoken idiom that 
produced them, and in studying the language itself, it should be 
pursued less as a foreign language than as one which they may claim 
among their birthrights. This is the natural method, and is, no 
doubt, the most effectual and the easiest. 

Only a few persons however are able or willing to avail themselves 
of it. If we wish to instruct our children in a foreign language, we 
find it inconvenient and unwise to send them among strangers, in 
a strange land to learn it: and, if we undertake to teach them at 
home, we shall hardly be disposed, like Montaigne’s father, to sur- 
round them only with those who speak no other than the one we 
wish them toacquire. In the vast majority of cases, therefore, we 
must resort to means somewhat more artificial and indirect ; and, 
while still endeavoring to teach it as a living and a spoken Jan- 
guage, use the best method within our power at home. 

What, then, is this best method? For this is precisely the 
question you have done me the honor to propose to me; and as it 
is entirely plain and practical in its nature and objects, I shall not 
venture, in the reply I may endeavor to make to it, to go in any 
respect beyond the limits of my personal experience and observa- 
tion, or wish to say anything which is not as perfectly plain and 
practical as the question itself. 

Before, however, we enter on the topics it involves, it may be ne- 
cessary to premise, that there is no one mode of teaching langua- 
ges, applicable to all classes and characters, or to persons of all the 
different ages and different degrees of preparation, who present 
themselves to be taught. Instruction in this branch of education, 
even more than in most others, cannot, without great violence and 
injustice to a large proportion of the pupils, be managed upon a 
Procrustes system of stretching all who have not the proper intel- 
lectual size, till they are brought to it, and of cutting down all who 
are grown beyond its proportions, till they are sufficiently reduced 
to fit its demands. On the contrary, it is, perhaps, the most im- 
portant part of the duties of a teacher in the living languages, and 
the highest exercise of his skill, to select from the different systems 
and modes in use, what may be most appropriate to the whole class 
of pupils submitted to his care, and then to endeavor again to ac- 
commodate and arrange what he has thus selected for the whole 


of his pupils to the individual capacities, dispositions and wants of 
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each. Thus it is plain, that a method adapted to children seven 
or eight years old, would be altogether unsuited to persons in the 
maturity of their faculties ;—— and, even in the case of those of the 
same age, who might more naturally be thrown into the same class, 
it cannot be doubted, by persons accustomed to the business of in- 
struction, that a mode entirely fitted to an individual already familiar 
with other languages and with philosophical grammar, would 
be no less entirely unfitted to one, who had gone through no such 
previous preparation, and who should come to his task without regu- 
lar habits of study or acquisition. 

But, though no universal method can be pointed out, which will 
suit all the individuals, who might pursue it; and though even a 
general one, which might suit a particular class might need modi- 
fications in relation to some of its members ; still there are, no doubt, 
principles which may be ascertained and settled — principles, which 
rest on the nature and laws of the human faculties, and which it 
must, therefore, be important to understand rightly and to apply 
with judgment. Undoubtedly, too, experience and skill have long 
since discovered most of these principles, perhaps all of them ; 
and established land-marks, which, pointing out the way others have 
trodden with safety or success, may prevent us, if we are wise, 
from making impossible experiments or falling into gross deviations. 
Bearing in mind, then, that something may be done by systems, 
though not so much, as is usually imagined or undertaken ; and es- 
pecially remembering, that nothing can be done wisely, which has 
not a constant reference to the different classes, ages, and charac- 
ters of the pupils to be instructed, I shall divide what I have to say 
on the best methods of teaching the Modern Languages according 
to the character and condition of the persons usually presenting 
themselves to be taught. 

I. And first, of little children. It seems to be settled, that 
little children can be taught living languages easier than they can 
be taught anything else. The reason is, that it is the very voca- 
tion of their young minds to learn words. They have, indeed, 
done little during the short period of their existence, except to ac- 
quire the power of distinguishing objects and qualities, and apply 
to them the names which their native language has affixed to them. 
This power however, is so easily transferred to the acquisition of other 
living languages, that in Europe, where it is sometimes thought im- 
portant to educate children to the free use of several, they are with- 
out difficulty taught to speak, read and write three or four without 
confounding them, from early infancy, merely by giving them nurses 
and attendants, who are natives of different countries. This method, 
of course, would not be pursued here. We have neither the means 
nor the motives for it. But it proves in the strongest manner, 
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what the experience and observation of many among ourselves has 
confirmed, that much time is now lost in childhood or misapplied in 
instructions unsuited to its tender years, which might be success- 
fully and pleasantly given to the acquisition of at least one living 
language. 

The method of teaching however, should be no less skilfully and 

‘tenderly adapted to the age and circumstances of the pupil, than 
the pursuit itself. Of the Grammar, or the Dictionary, or any of 
the customary apparatus of formal instruction and recitation, there 
should be no thought. A child of six or seven years old can no 
more be made to comprehend the definition of an article or a verb, 
than he can be made to comprehend what is an abstract idea or a 
logarithm ; but, if you will read several times over, to the same 
child, word by word, a clear translation of a very simple fable or 
story from the French or the Italian, or any other living language, 
making him follow you aloud step by step, and bringing the whole, 
by the simplicity of your explanations, fully down to the level of 
his comprehension, he will be able the next day so to translate it to 
you, in return, that he can not only give you the entire fable or 
story in its connexion, but the foreign word for every English one 
it contains, and the English for every foreign one, taken at random. 
We have a few books, and only a few, prepared to teach quite 
young children on this system. Bolmar’s Edition of the Fables 
commonly called Perrin’s, is one of them, well suited to its pur- 
pose, and none but those who have made the experiment can fully 
understand how easy it is for childhood to read and learn this book, 
and how much can thus be accomplished towards the final acquisi- 
tion of the French language. Indeed, when a hundred pages 
have been thoroughly learnt in this way, not a few of the difficul- 
ties of any modern language have been overcome; and yet this 
certainly can be accomplished and has been accomplished with 
children of six or seven years old, who yet did not feel, in any part 
of the process, that a task had been imposed on them. 

In selecting books, however, from which to teach according to 
this method, one rule must be carefully followed. Take only such 
as, in their subjects and ideas, their manner and their tone, are 
below the age of the child to be taught; so that if the child you 
wish to instruct be seven years old and the language you have cho- 
sen be French, the books to be used should be such as are given to 
French children of four or five years old for their amusement. The 
reason is, that the child should have no difficulty to encoun- 
ter but the mere difficulty of the language itself, and this will be 
found quite sufficient to make up for the difference in years, while, 
at the same time, the interest that might otherwise be wanting, is 
sustained by the instinctive curiosity to learn the meaning of new 
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words, which belongs to the age, and the instinctive pleasure of dis- 
covery and progress which always belongs to our nature, and is then 
fresh and eager. Of course, books of this kind are easily procured ; 
for no country that has a literature is without books for its children. 
In French, which is the language where we should most need 
them, they are abundant; and many of them have been reprinted 
in England, and some in this country. Besides these, Berquin’s 
Child’s Friend, many of Lafontaine’s Fables, and many of Mad- 
ame Guizot’s Tales, with other similar works, may be added, which, 
when explained and understood, are as interesting to our children as 
they are to those for whom they were written. How long this pro- 
cess should be continued, must depend on the judgment of the 
teacher ; but as it is one that is both useful and amusing to the 
child, there is no reason, why it should not be carried very far. 
Certainly, it must not be given up, until the reading such books as 
are suited to his years, has become, without assistance from his in- 
structor, as easy and pleasant as it had been with it. 

This, too, is the period, when vocabularies and dialogues, like 
the Abbé Bossut’s and those of Mad. de Genlis, can be used with 
great effect, because the extreme facility with which they are com- 
mitted to memory in early youth, especially after some little pro- 
gress has been made in reading, renders the whole exercise a plea- 
sure and notatoil. Above all, this is the period for acquiring a 
just pronunciation, since the organs are now flexible, and permit 
that to be done easily, which, later, it is often impossible to do at 
all. Nor is this an unimportant part of the needful instruction. It 
is, to a language, what a costume is to an age or his physiognomy 
to an individual ; and not a few of the characterstic differences be- 
tween different languages are lost to him, who has no perception 
of their several inflexions and no familiarity or sympathy with the 
effects of that peculiar accent and intonation, in which resides so 
much of the power of poetical rhythm and measure, as well as 
of the grace and harmony of all polished style in prose. 

When, however, the child has attained a reasonable facility in 
reading, we may venture to look for some assistance towards the 
Grammar and the Dictionary ;— not, indeed, to compel him to 
learn his lessons by turning over leaves, which his young hands have 
not yet even the mechanical aptitude to do with much efféct, and 
still less to endeavor to carry him through the purgatory of defini- 
tions in the accidence, and of rules and constructions and exceptions 
in the syntax, as if this were the only or even the efficient mode of 
obtaining the promised rewards beyond. Far from it. The gram- 
mar, at this age, can be used, with practical benefit, only for the 
forms contained in its accidence ; but here something can be done, 
which will prove of permanent advantage. A child of eight or nine 
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years old will learn, often with eagerness, and always without much 
effort, all the regular and irregular verbs ; and that will in general 
prove to be the best grammar for this purpose, in which they are 
found spread out and developed in all their forms with the greatest 
distinctness. After having gone through with all the conjugations 
of the verbs, both regular and irregular, he can learn without diffi- 
culty the little there is to learn in most living languages of the in- 
flexions of the articles, pronouns and adjectives, together with the 
lists of the indeclinable parts of speech. From this time, too, he 
can begin to use the dictionary ; and though the reading lesson 
should still be translated to him by his teacher, as well as after- 
wards translated to the teacher by the pupil, still the child will be 
able gradually to advance with less and less assistance, and will soon 
read books suited to his age without other help than such as his 
own means will afford him. 

Let us now suppose the pupil, whose course we have thus far 
followed, to be thirteen or fourteen years old, and to have learnt 
the French, if that be the language he has pursued, as nearly as 
circumstances would permit, in the same way he has learnt his own 
language ; let us suppose him to have read a considerable number 
of children’s books in French, such as he would have read if he 
had been a French boy, and, for the same reason, —— for his amuse- 
ment ; let us suppose him, by means of his vocabularies and dia- 
logues, and by the help of his teacher, to have made that little 
progress in speaking to which every one who learns a living lan- 
guage in a natural method is instinctively impelled ;— let us suppose 
him, in short, at the age of thirteen or fourteen to have acquired 
such a use of the language asis suited to his opportunities, bis years, 
and the limited range of his ideas and faculties ;—— what is next to 
be done? Undoubtedly, the next thing is, to explain to him the 
reasons and rules for what he kas already learnt. It is in short, 
the period for teaching the Grammar ;— not perhaps, the whole 
of it, at first, but such parts as can be made intelligible and useful ; 
and afterwards in proportion as the faculties are developed, the re- 
mainder. This, he could not probably do, even now, with ease or 
thoroughness if he were embarrassed with the additional difficulties 
of learning the vocabulary ; but, having gone through this, and 
having litile else, on which he is required to fasten his attention, it 
is become a pleasure to him to learn the reasons, rules and expla- 
nation of what, under other aspects, is already familiar tohim. In 
this way, he can be carried, first through the definitions and written 
exercises in the accidence, with a careful review of all the forms it 
contains ; and afterwards through the syntax, committing the ex- 
amples perfectly to memory, though not learning the rules by heart ; 
but from this period, so long as he continues a student of the lan- 
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guage, he should continue to study its grammar, either reading or 
writing its exercises into the foreign language, or pursuing the more 
difficult portions relating to its idiomatic construction. 

This course, beginning in childhood and ending in manhood, is, 
no doubt, the longest, but it will be found the least tedious to the 
pupil of any, and at the same time prove the most thorough and 
effectual. It is the longest, because, beginning with such portions 
of the vocabulary, reading, and pronunciation as can never be so 
well learnt as in the earliest and freshest years of life, it is necessa- 
ry to wait for the natural growth of the mind before the more 
difficult parts can be ventured upon, and not to leave it entire- 
ly until the maturity of the faculties permits, not merely the 
words of the higher and more difficult authors to be comprehended, 
but their thoughts and characteristics to be felt and enjoyed. It is 
not tedious to the pupil, because from the first to the last, he need 
not have and ought not to have, anything prescribed to him which 
could reasonably be felt asa task. And, finally, there is much 
less consumption of valuable and useful time by it, than by any 
other, because what is given to it at the earliest period is taken from 
no occupation so important, and from nothing which can be so well 
learnt, and what is given to it later should be taken generally from 
the hours allotted to amusement. Permit me to add, that, from 
some personal experience and much observatiom of the application 
of this method, I have no doubt, it is the best usually within our 
reach ; and that a person who should have gone through with the 
course of instruction it implies, would, if ever thrown into a coun- 
try where it should be important for him, be able, ina very short 
time, to speak with ease and success the language he should thus 
have acquired. 

Il. Having thus spoken of the method of teaching a living 
language to those who have an opportunity of beginning to learn 
it in childhood, we naturally next consider a class, which, in this 
country is much larger ; — and indeed the largest, consisting of those 
who enter on the rudiments of their instruction, between the ages of 
thirteen or fourteen, and seventeen or eighteen. And here too, 
there seems little reason to doubt that the Grammar should not, at 
the outset, be made so prominent, as it has generally been made ; 
nor its embarrassing and difficult portions be so regularly gone 
through and pressed upon the young minds of this class of pupils. 
On the- contrary, let an easy reading book, which will be amusing 
to their age, like one of Mad. Guizot’s stories in French ; or Soave’s 
Novelle in Italian; or the Brother Grimm’s Popular Tales in 
German, be given to them at once;—let the teacher carefully 
translate a small portion at the first lesson explaining the meaning 
of each individual word several times over ; — and let the pronun- 
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ciation and the force of the phrases or idioms be particularly attend- 
edto. Atthe same lesson, let them have a verb or part of a verb 
to learn by heart, and, when the recitation comes, let it be repeated, 
and let the translation given out be so made that the English can 
be rendered for each foreign word, and the foreign word for each 
English one, when separated from their connexions and put out 
promiscuously. Let this exercise be pursued until all the verbs 
regular and irregular have been thoroughly learnt, with the inflex- 
ions of the articles, nouns, pronouns and adjectives, so far as the 
mere forms in the accidence are concerned. Then, while still 
pursuing the same system of translating some pleasant book, let 
the teacher begin the Grammar regularly explaining the definitions, 
reviewing the San, and reading a short English Exercise into the 
language to be learnt, that, the next time the pupils may read it to 
him ; — and let this process of reading and translating both ways, 
accompanied with regular lessons in the accidence to be committed 
to memory, be continued until a common narrative book, like Vol- 
taire’s Louis XIV., or Schiller’s Thirty Year’s War, can be read 
with little difficulty. After this, but as late as may be found con- 
venient, the Syntax with its examples, which are to be learnt by 
heart, and its exercises, which are to be written or read, should 
be gone through with great care, at least twice, in lessons of mod- 
erate length and with much previous explanation from the instruc- 
tor, while at the same time, the pupils may read the highest authors, 
which their faculties are sufficiently developed to comprehend — 
Goethe, Moliére, or Cervantes —if their years and tastes permit 
them to enjoy the first order of imaginative genius. 

But here, perhaps, it is needful to stop a moment, and consider 
what kind of a Grammar will be most appropriate to pupils of 
this class, and, indeed, all classes except the very youngest, and 
what should be the general character of the Books given them to 
read. 

As to. the Grammar, two common defects should be guarded 
against. The first of these is, that it should not like Levizac’s 
ee Grammar and Noehden’s German one, contain either philo- 
sophical discussions of the principles of Language in general, 
or even of the particular language to which it is devoted, be- 
cause such inquiries are suited only to persons of mature minds, 
and, except in very rare cases, useful only to those, to whom the 
language is native; while, to all learners of the rudiments, they 
are particularly embarrassing, and to learners of the usual age, en- 
tirely incomprehensible. — The other defect is, the confusion of 
the accidence and syntax. Itis not, perhaps, easy to keep them 
entirely apart, and, in many very good grammars there is occasionally 
a want of exactness in observing the distinctions between them ; 
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but there is one in quite common use—I mean Wanostrocht’s 
French Grammar, — in which this confusion is assumed as the very 
plan of the work; so that whatever relates to the articles, for in- 
stance, whether form or construction, accidence or syntax, is crowd- 
ed together under that head, and finished before proceeding to the 
noun, pronoun, &c, which, in their respective turns, are exhibited 
and despatched in the same manner. And yet nothing seeins of 
more obvious importance than to keep carefully apart whatever 
relates to learning the forms of a language, from what relates to its 
construction, since either is troublesome enough in itself, while the 
difficulties of each being quite different, those of the accidence 
arising chiefly from the memory and those of the syntax from the 
judgment, the union of the two and the confounding of both must 
constitute and does in fact constitute an embarrassment altogether 
gratuitous and extremely perplexing. 

Supposing, then, these two considerable defects to be avoided ; 
the qualities most important in a good grammar, to learn a living 
language are ; — First, that the definitions and explanations in the 
accidence and the rules in the syntax be short and clear. Second, 
that the forms in the accidence be exhibited broadly and plainly; as 
for instance, that the nouns, pronouns, and adjectives be declined 
at full length in all their forms, and especially that the verbs both 
regular and irregular be conjugated and developed in the amplest 
manner ;— some of them both negatively, interrogatively, and 
negatively-interrogatively. Third, that after each definition and 
form, and after euch rule, there be always several, and generally a 
considerable number of examples to illustrate it ; — short, perspicu- 
ous, and as much as possible in an idiomatic and conversational 
style, so that when committed to memory, which they always should 
be, progress may be made, not merely in the grammar but also in 
the characteristie peculiarities of the language. Fourth, that, 
after the examples, should follow Exercises in English, to be writ- 
ten or read in the foreign language, and which, like the examples, 
should be short and conversational, with a translation of the more 
difficult words and phrases at the bottom, where they can be cov- 
ered when recited. And lastly, at the end of the whole grammar, 
it is convenient to have a few easy fables and other lessons with 
which to begin reading, and a considerable number of dialogues 
on the most familiar subjects of conversation, such as are best found 
in the Manual of Mad. de Genlis, because she took them down as 
they happened to be held in her presence, and afterward caused 
them to be translated into the principal languages of Europe. — 
A Grammar like this, it may be added, should be short. For the 
French or the German, it would, perhaps, be expedient to extend 
it to three hundred or three hundred and fifty pages, in duodecimo ; 
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but for either of the other languages usually taught, half that num- 
ber is abundant. 

As to the books to be used or read it is possible to make only 
one or two quite general remarks, since the selection must be 
governed by circumstances not always within the control of either 
the teacher or the pupil. It is not well, however, I think, to use 
collections and extract-books; or, if they cannot be avoided, it is 
important to take only such as contain each work of an author 
complete when they give any part of it. Perhaps, however, in 
many cases, it may be expedient or inevitable to begin with such 
books; but it can rarely be advisable to go further. ‘They are un- 
interesting to the learner; they give no proper knowledge, but rath- 
er a false impression of the literature they profess to represent ; and 
they are not well adapted to teach even the language itself, because, 
by changing the manner and style of writing so often, an opportu- 
nity is not afforded to become familiar and thorough in any one. It 
is as if we should attempt to instruct a foreigner in our own language 
and literature out of two or three of the selections for reading and 
speaking used in our schools, which, though excellent in the place 
for which they are designed, would be entirely unsuited to purposes 
like this. On all accounts, therefore, it is best to begin, at once, with 
a good book of the simplest kind like Lessings’s Fables in German, 
or one of Mad. Guizot’s Tales in French, and go on afterwards with 
agreeable and interesting narratives or dramas, like Voltaire’s Charles 

Il. in French, and Moratins’s Comedies in Spanish, which should 


be continued until the language has become really easy. When 
this point has been attained, there is no reason, except such as may 
be found in the age, the tastes and the means of the pupils, which 
should gies them from being carried through any of the au- 


thors of established reputation.* 

III. Having gone through with the modes of instruction for little 
ehildren and youth, there remains to be considered only one class 
of learners, and that is one whose numbers are every where constant- 
ly diminishing — I mean, those who have already reached the full 
maturity of their minds; and, in years, are arrived at least, as far 
as pichend With them, except in a few rare and fortunate in- 
stances, there is no easy method. The age of a quick and eager 
memory is gone by; and the reasoning faculties being fully devel- 
oped choose rather to learn by the analysis of particulars from gen- 
erals, than by the induction of generals from particulars. With 
them, therefore, the grammar and its rules must be more important 
at the outset, and more relied upon during the whole course, than 


* Lest, however, it should seem, that I have proposed an expensive course, I 
will add, that all the books it implies, need not cost in any one of the modern Jan- 
guages usually taught, more than from ten to twelve or fifteen dollars. 
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with either of the other classes. ‘They must begin with a strict 
study of it, and go warily through its definitions and rules, as_ well 
as through it forms. It cannot be expected of them to commit to 
memory the declensions and conjugations, or the examples, with 
the accuracy any more than with the ease of their earlier years ; 
but still there is no shorter or pleasanter road left to them to attain 
their object, and if the examples are prepared with proper skill aud 
have an ultimate reference to conversation, they will be found as 
immediately useful as any exercise such pupils can undertake. 
From the first lesson they learn, however, they will find it both 
expedient and agreeable to begin to translate into English ; to make 
the most resolute efforts to accommodate their organs to the pro- 
nunciation ; and, as soon as possible, they should begin to write 
the language and write it constantly and a greatdeal. But, during 
the whole course of their pursuit, their main reliance must be on 
the grammar, and on such books as they may be able to read with 
interest and pleasure. 

We have now considered, as far as the limits of such a discourse 
will permit, the different classes of persons who are to be taught, 
and the different methods that have seemed, from experience, suit- 
able to be used with each ;— never forgetting, however, that in 
practice, there is no sharp and exact division of classes, by age, but 
that one is constantly running into another, and that the pupils who 
would fall under each may often need some modification of the sys- 
tem of teaching proposed for the whole, in order to accommodate 
it to their respective characters and wants. The divisions, howev- 
er, that we have gone through, have often been adopted in practice, 
sometimes because they were thought judicious ; but often, perhaps, 
because they seemed natural or inevitable; while, at the same 
time, the general methods of instruction recommended have had 
the sanction of much experience and success, though rather in oth- 
er countries than in our own. It only remains, therefore, to say a 
few words on two points immediately connected with the whole 
subject. 

The first is, the general mode of teaching all classes and all in- 
dividuals. Let the instructor bring his mind as much as possible 
into contact with that of his pupil, so as to feel precisely and fully 
the nature of the obstacles and difficulties which are from day to 
day encountered ; and then let him remove them all, as far as may 
be in his power, by personal explanation and assistance. For it is 
a great mistake to suppose, that the learning a living language, 
which nature teaches every day so faithfully, without an effort on 
the part of her scholars, can be made too easy. On the contrary, 
let the teacher facilitate the progress of his pupils by all the means 
in his power, explaining everything to them, translating their les- 
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sons for them, and serving them, as far as he can, instead of Gram- 
mar, Dictionary and Commentary ; only requiring, that the pupils, 
on their side, shall faithfully retain what has been thus sedulously 
imparted to them, and be able afterwards correctly and understand- 
ingly to recite or explain it. Above all, let not the recitations 
themselves, become merely dry and hard examinations in order to 
ascertain whether prescribed tasks have been accomplished ; but 
let them be seized upon as the golden opportunities for teaching, — 
as the fortunate moments when the seed will fall on good ground 
because the pupils will so eagerly and gratefully receive whatever 
of explanation and assistance may be given them. Let, therefore, 
the teacher always go first and lead, instead of following to drive 
his pupils; and especially let him shed all the light of his own 
knowledge upon the path, which is so familiar and easy to him, but 
which, to them is new and full of difficulties. Thus, let him explain 
and illustrate the rules until it is certain they are comprehended 
before they are studied. Let him translate beforehand the exer- 
_cises that are to be prepared, so that they may not only be well 
done, but done easily and pleasantly. And from time to time, let 
him read into somewhat free and choice English large portions of 
the book bis pupils may happen to be studying, that they may them- 
selves acquire the power of selecting appropriate words and phrases, 
and learn, what they can in no other way learn so easily or so well, 
the corresponding idioms and respective peculiarities of the two 
languages. In short, let them be taught, as well as required to 
learn, and let their recitations, instead of being merely strict exami- 
nations become pleasant opportunities for acquiring further know- 
ledge and making easier progress. 

The other circumstance to which I referred, is, the direction to 
be gwen to all studies in a living language in order to insure the 
greatest amount of success ; — the point, I mean, to be set before 
both teacher and pupil, not indeed, as the one always or even gen- 
erally to be attained, but as the one, which may be most safely 
relied upon to determine their general course, and towards which 
whatever progress they may make, should be directed. This point 
is, the speaking the language ; and the reason why it should mainly 
govern our course in attempting to learn it is, that, what is idioma- 
tic and peculiar to it, its particles and its phrases, is entirely the re- 
sult of its use as a spoken language ; that in these particles and 
idioms reside always the difficulties, as well as the essential genius 
and power of every language ; and, that, therefore, as we advance 
in acquiring its vocabulary from reading and its construction from 
the accidence and syntax, we should still so select the books we 
use and the grammar we study, as to be continually making pro- 
gress in our knowledge of the spoken language and its idiomatic 
difficulties. 
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But, it may be answered, “ we never intend to speak it ; — we 
only wish to learn to read it, that we may have free access to its 
written treasures and especially its classic authors ;— we do not 
propose to visit foreign countries, but we wish to read and enjoy at 
home, Schiller, and Moliére, Cervantes, and Dante.” Be it so. 
But what are the chief difficulties in the way of this undertaking, 
and what is there in these authors that makes it necessary they 
should be read in the original rather than in translations? Is it not 
precisely those felicities and peculiarities of idiom and inflexion, 
which are the result of the formation and use of the language it- 


self as a spoken one; as the vehicle of the feelings and passions of 


men in the sudden turns of life, its changes and its adventures? 
Consider, too, who these leading authors are; to what class they 
belong ; and what constitute their characteristic claims, attractions 
and value. They are precisely the authors in whom the pecu- 
liar genius of their respective languages stands forth in the boldest 
relief ; — those in whom the distinctive features of the national tem- 
per and character are most prominent ; — those, in short, who come 
to us fresh from the feelings and attributes of the mass of the peo- 
ple they represent, and full of the peculiarities of thought, idiom, 
and expression which separate that people from all others, and con- 
stitute them a distinct portion of mankind. ‘That such authors can- 
not be understood without some knowledge of the popular feeling 
and colloquial idiom, with which their minds have been nourished 
and of which their works are full, hardly needs to be urged or made 
more apparent. ‘Take the case of the great Masters in our own 
English. Can any one, who is entirely ignorant of the phraseolo- 
gy, inflexions, and shadings of our spoken language, comprehend 
the picturesque but homely directness of Chaucer, or the exquisite 
delicacy of Spenser, or the unapproached power of nature in 
Shakspeare ? Nay, can such a one know in what is hidden the 
idiomatic simplicity of Addison or Cowper; or can he even read 
his own contemporaries, Miss Edgeworth or Sir Walter Scott? Nor 
is it in any respect different in the other living languages, which 
have succeeded in vindicating for their authors a place among the 
classical literature of the world. The great masters, in all ages 
and in all nations, have built on the same foundations and can be 
successfully approached only in one way. For who can pretend 


to understand or estimate the untold riches of the elder Drama, of 


Spain or of its early romantic and popular Ballads ; or who will ven- 
ture to open Don Quixote, who knows nothing of the peculiarities 
of the Spanish as a spoken tongue? Or who can draw near to 
Goethe and Schiller and Tieck in the spirit in which their power is 
revealed, unless he feels in some degree that he is holding inter- 
course with contemporaries who speak to him, as it were, with liv- 
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ing voices? Or who can comprehend the quaint simplicity of 
Lafontaine, or the rich humor and genuine comic power of Molieére, 
if he have never turned his thoughts towards that conversational 
idiom, to which each resorted for whatever is peculiar both in his 
beauty and his power. Or, finally, — to take instances, which are 
the more striking because they seem at first the least susceptible of 
such application — who can be aware either of the sublimity or 
the tenderness of Dante, unless he studies that unwritten language 
from which alone this first and greatest master of Italian Poetry 
could draw his materials or his inspiration ; or who else can ima- 
gine himself able to comprehend Alfieri, who, casting aside the 
accumulated literature of five centuries, went constantly, as he 
himself tells us, to the thronged market place of Florence, there 
to gather from the lips of the peasantry and the populace those 
phrases and inflexions, which afterwards thrilled with horror the 
audiences of ‘Tuscany and Lombardy, and now leave his own 
great name to close up that long and bright series, at the head of 
which stands the solemn form of Dante himself. Indeed, on this 
subject, there is no delusion, no mstake. We know that we 
can none of us read the great Masters in any foreign literature, or 
enjoy them like natives, because we cannot speak their language 
like natives. For the characteristic peculiarities, and essential 
beauty and power of their gifted minds are concealed in those idioma- 
tic phrases, those unobtrusive particles, those racy combinations, 
which, as they were first produced by the prompt eloquence and 
passions of immediate intercourse, can be comprehended and felt 
only by those whoseek them in the sources from which they flow ; 
so that, other things being equal, he will always be found best able 
to read and enjoy the great writers in a foreign language, who, in 
studying it, — whether his progress have been little or much — 
has never ceased to remember that it is a living and a spoken 
tongue. 

Gentlemen ; The general views, so imperfectly developed in 
this discussion are not new. They coincide with the suggestions 
made by Lord Bacon, and with the systems pursued and recom- 
mended by Cardinal Wolsey and Roger Ascham, by Milton and 
Locke, and by the vast majority of skilful teachers in those parts of 
Europe, where Education at the present time, is the best conduct- 
ed and advanced the furthest. The substance of the whole is, 
that instruction, to be as effectual as it ought to be, should be com- 
municated not only by books, which are indeed the great means of 
acquisition, and facilitate it more than all others united, but also by 
constant and familiar and laborious explanation from the teacher, 
skilfully adapted to the age, character and progress of his pupil. 
Before the invention of printing, and, indeed, for some time after- 
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wards while books were still rare, this oral instruction was necessa- 
rily almost the only mode of communicating knowledge not merely a 
of the living languages, but, in general, of all other subjects. Grad- f4 
ually, however, as books were multiplied and especially when they 
became so much improved, they began to be trusted too much with 
the business of Education, until, in many branches, and certainly 
in that of the living languages, results were claimed from them, 
which it is quite impossible they should produce. In our own 
country this error was, at one time, all but universal; and even 
now, I fear, is common. But it is acknowledged by some, perhaps 
by many ; and, is in the sure way to be eradicated by the success 
of those teachers, who rely not merely upon the dead letter of 
books, but also upon that living knowledge which is imparted only 
by living explanation ; — nay, which is communicated by the very 
tones of the voice and the expression of the countenance with a 
vivacity and effect never found or felt by the most eager lover of 
| acquisition in a cold and silent page. 
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London Quarterly Journai of Education for July, 1832. 





Tue London Quarterly Journal of Education for July last, con- 
tains a very interesting article on the state of Education in Vir- 
ginia, we presume from the pen of a gentleman lately a professor in 
the University of that State, which ought to be presented to the 
American public. We refer to it with the more pleasure, be- 
cause we hope it will induce our countrymen,in other states, to 
furnish the European world with an acccent of our own institutions, 
through our own publications. 

It appears that education was not an object of public concern in 
Virginia during her colonial state, as it was in the northern colonies ; 
but after the declaration of independence it became a leading sub- 
ject of attention. A general and complete system of public educa- 
tion was devised by Mr Jefferson, and presented to the legislature in 
1779; but it appears to have been too extensive and minute for so 
early a period. A part of it relating to elementary schools, was 
adopted in 1779 ; yet even this was never executed, apparently in 
consequence of its imposing a tax on the wealthy, for the gratuitous 
education of the poor. 

No other legislative measure was adopted on the subject of edu- 
cation, we are told, till 1809, when an act was passed appropriating 
all fines, escheats, and forfeitures toa permanent fund “ for the en- 
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couragement of learning, ” leaving its application to future legis- 
latures. In 1816, a large claim of Virginia upon the United States, 
was principally applied to the increase of this fund, and commission- 
ers were appointed to devise a system of education. Circulars were 
addressed by the governor, as president of their board, to the most 
eminent scholars in the country, requesting facts and opinions on 
this subject ; and, as the result, a system was proposed embracing a 
primary school for each township, an academy for each district, and 
a university for the state. This plan however was not adopted. 

The following is an account of the final appropriation of the lite- 
rary fund, and of its results. 


‘ At the next session, 1817-18, it was found that the Literary Fund, 
by the accession it had received from the grant of the legislature two 
years before, now amounted to upwards of 900,000 dollars, yielding 
an annual income of more than 50,000 dollars, exclusive of its occa- 
sional accessions from fines and forfeitures. The legislature deci- 
ded to use this revenue in providing. for those species of education 
which were most wanted in the state, that is, the very lowest and 
the highest. A permanent appropriation of 45,000 dollars a year 
was made for the education of the poor, and 15,000 dollars a year for 
the erection and support of a university. The first sum was to be 
distributed among the several counties and corporate towns of the 
state, according to their free white population ; and to be placed un- 
der the management and control of school commissioners, who were to 
be annually appointed by the courts of the several counties and towns. 
These commissioners had the sole power of determining the num- 
ber of children they would educate, as well as the sum that should be 
paid for their education ; and of selecting the particular children (their 
parents or guardians assenting) to be educated. They were required 
to make annual reports of their proceedings to the president and 
directors of the Literary Fund. By a subsequent law these reports 
are now to be made to the second auditor of the state. 

‘ This law, depending for its execution, first, on the county courts, 
and then on the zeal and activity of the school commisioners appoint- 
ed by them, did not go into immediate operation in al] the counties 
of the state. In some, the plan was not viewed with favor, from the 
belief that the money might be more beneficially used in giving aid to 
schools of a higher class ; and in many, a difficulty in executing the 
law arose from the repugnance that was at first often felt, even by 
the poorest individuals, to have their children taught as ‘ charity 
scholars,’ although it was at the public expense. These obstacles 
however, gradually disappeared, until all the counties and corporate 
towns in the state have received the whole, or nearly the whole, of 
their respective quotas. The progressive operation of the fund may 
be seen in the following statement, taken from the second auditor’s 
annual report to the legislature at its present session, 1831-2, and 
the preceding :— 
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No. of Poor Children. Average cost of each Child. 

Years. vo. of Counties. instructed. Dollars. 

1822 48 3,298 7,03 
1823 90 8,531 5,124 
1824 98 10,226 4,81 
1825 99 9,779 4,90 
1826 97 9,865 4,48 
1827 102 11,007 4,34 
1828 102 12,642 3,87 
1829 101 11,779 3,33 
1830 95 14,169 2,82 

‘It further appears, from the auditor’s report of 1831, that the 
number of poor children in the state, according to the returns of the 
school commissioners, amounts to 27,598, which is one-twenty-fifth 
part of the whole white population, 694,440, and, probably, about 
one-fifth of the whole number of children between the ages of eight 
and fifteen; within which limits the above 27,598 children are 
believed to be comprehended. 

‘ When it is recollected that two years would be amply sufficient 
to give the elementary instruction proposed by the plan, that is, read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic, the present annual appropriation seems 
to be quite equal to the education of al! the poor children of the state, 
at a yet higher rate of expense than has been hitherto incurred. 
Thus, allowing 3,33 dollars for the annual cost of each scholar’s 
tuition (which is the present amount), 45,000 dollars a year would, 
in four years, be sufficient for the instruction of 27,026 children, 
giving two years’ schooling to each; and in six years it would give 
the same amount of instruction to 40,539 children, which is fifty per 
cent more than are supposed to require public aid in seven years. 
The number of schools in which the 14,169 children were taught in 
1830, amounted to 2526, giving only about six children to each 
school, because few or none of the schools were for poor children 
exclusively. 

‘It appears from the mass of testimony exhibited to the legislature 
in the auditor’s report, that although the plan has been attended with 
very differeut degrees of success in the different counties, according 
to the personal character of the school commisioners, whose services 
are gratuitous, there has been a steady and continued improvement 
throughout the state in the execution of the law. The money is dis- 
bursed more judiciously and economically than formerly ; the com- 
missioners are more punctual and methodical in their annual reports ; 
and their treasurers have been subjected to a stricter accountability 
by a recent law. ‘The present plan, therefore, notwithstanding some 
inherent defects, is likely to be continued ; and it is probably as good 
as any other that it would be practicable to substitute for it. It has 
already imparted the knowledge of reading and writing, with all their 
moral tendencies, probably to fifty thousand human beings, and, ere 
many years, it will have conferred the same inestimable benefits on 
twice that number.’ 


The next legislative measure on this subject was the establishment 
of a University. It was located at Charlottesville, where buildings 
and land had been obtained for a college by private subscription | 
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under the patronage of Mr Jefferson, Mr Madison, and Mr Monroe. 
These were given to the state to the amount of $40,000. Under 
the direction of Mr Jefferson, the erection of buildings proceeded to 
such an extent as to require new appropriations which ultimately 
amounted to $300,000.* The result has been a large collection of 
buildings which present a very imposing appearance, and some of 
which are beautiful specimens of architecture. In 1824, they were 
so far advanced that preparations were made for opening the Uni- 
versity, and a gentleman was sent abroad to procure professors. 
The public exercises were commenced in the spring of 1828. 

‘From the measure adopted it appears “ that the legislature, by sub- 
jecting the university and the primary schools to its immediate super- 
vision and control, has considered the highest and the lowest degrees 
of instruction as first deserving its attention, leaving the intermediate 
degrees to be provided and managed solely by the intelligence and 
liberality of individuals.’ 


In 1820, a law was passed authorizing the extension of the system 
of primary schools to all classes, but leaving it discretionary. 


‘This law gave authority to the school commissioners of each 
county, whenever they thought the purposes of education would be 
thereby promoted, to lay off their county into districts, of from three 
to seven miles square; and as soon as the inhabitants of such district 


* As the plan of the buildings is spmewhat singular, it may deserve a_ brief no- 
tice. It consists of four parallel ranges, about 600 feet in length, and 200 feet 
apart, each containing a line of low buildings used as dormitories for the students, 
relieved at intervals with buildings of greater elevation, which are occupied 
by the professors and other officers of the institution. Ofthe three spaces between 
these ranges, the middle one is a lawn or green, which is open to the south, but 
terminated at the north by a building which is a copy of the Retunda at Rome, 
and just half its linear dimensions. The other two spaces form the back-yards 
and gardens of the adjoining dwellings. All the architectural decorations which 
this establishment can boast, are concentrated on the three sides facing the lawn. 
In front, the beautiful Corinthian portico ofthe rotunda ; on each side, five pavil- 
ions, occupied by the professors, exhibiting the different orders of Grecian archi 
tecture, and all differing from one another, as well as from the opposite pavilions, 
either in front or roof, but yet exhibiting sufficient correspondence in their position 
and general character to form one consistent whole. A low Tuscan colonnade, 


having its entablature surmounted with a Chinese rail, runs the whole length of 


each range, save where it is broken by the loftier porticoes of the pavilions. These 
peristyles serve to protect the dormitories from the sun; they afford a good prom- 
enade in bad weather ; and their flat roofs furnish to the families of the professors 
the ready means of intercourse, as well as of enjoying a prospect of the moun- 
tain scenery around. The view of the whole from the lawn is very imposin.. 
But the first pleasing impressions of the beholder are somewhat diminished on a 
nearerexamination. He regrets to perceive, from the incongruous mixture of 
wood and plaster, with brick, stone, and marble, which then meets his eye, that 
the plan exceeded the means of its undertakers, and that a structure which pos- 
sesses inso high a degree the beauty of form and proportion, should be wanting 
in that of durability. The two outer ranges contain, with their dormitories, six 
larger buildings, which are occupied by those who board the students, and by 
some of the other officers of the institution. Besides these four ranges there are 
two detached buildings, one an anatomical hall, containing, besides a dissecting 
room, a museum of anatomical preparations ; and the other a small observatory, 
provided with some excellent astronomical instruments. 
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shall have raised three-fifths of the sum required to build a school- 
house in the district, the commissioners are authorized to contribute 
the other two-fifths, so, however, as not to exceed ten per cent of the 
county’s annual quota of the 45,000 dollars. They are further author- 
ized to pay asum not exceeding one hundred dollars towards the 
salary of a teacher, provided the inhabitants of the district contribute 
an equal or greater amount; and, at the school thus provided, every 
white child in the district may be taught gratis. Each school is to be 
placed under the control of three trustees, of whom the school com- 
missioners are to appoint one, and the private contributors two. 

‘The motives for the proposed change, were to give the 45,000 
dollars greater efficacy in providing schools and teachers, by inviting 
the co-operation of individuals, and to remove the distinction between 
the rich and the poor, which was commonly found to be odious, even 
where it was not sufficient to frustrate the purpose of the charity. 
But the result of this experiment on public opinion is yet to be ascer- 
tained. Of the 105 counties in the state, the school commissioners 
in 12 only had, in the year after the law passed, either proceeded to 
lay off their respective counties into districts, or expressed a decided 
approbation of the law, whilst nearly an equal number, in their annual 
report to the auditor, seemed to prefer the former system. It remains 
to be seen, by the future returns from the remaining commissioners, 
whether their silence is to be attributed to their repugnance to the 
change, or merely to that tardiness or lukewarmness with which gra- 
tuitous public services are commonly executed.’ 

The subsequent account of the University and college of Virginia 
presents many interesting details of facts and principles, but our 
limits do not allow its insertion at present. 

The account of the state of Education in Virginia, concludes with 
the following statement in reference to private schools. 

‘The private schools in the state are of various descriptions. Of 
these, the first in repute, and perhaps in usefulness, are academies 
These are commonly established by a few public-spirited individuals 
in a county, or even in a neighborhood, who erect suitable buildings 
for the purpose, and provide the requisite teachers, commonly two in 
number. They are generally placed under the superintendence and 
control of trustees, who are appointed by the legislature, and vested 
with corporate powers. Their ordinary number of scholars is from 
thirty to fifty. The Latin and Greek languages, with the elements 
of mathematics, are all that is taught in these schools. Some 
of these academies, being jn favorable situations, continue to 
flourish with their first vigor; but many others, after having been in 
successful operation for several years, gradu: ally fall into disuse from 
the death or removal of their principal patrons or teachers. But 
though schools of this description often have this brief existence, 
their number continues nearly the same. There are at this time 
about fifty five in the state. 

“‘ Nearly of the same character as the academies, and often nowise 
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inferior to them, are those grammar-schools which are instituted and 
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conducted solely by their respective teachers. In some of these, 
Latin and Greek alone are taught, and in others mathematics also. 
The number of these schools may be about twice or thrice as ‘many 
as that of the academies. 

“ But the largest part of the youth of both sexes in Virginia re- 
ceive their elementary instruction in domestic schools. It is very 
commonly effected in this way. A country gentleman, in easy cir- 
cumstances, engages a teacher at a moderate salary, from 200 to 300 
dollars, exclusive of his board; he then receives the children of his 
connexions and neighbors as scholars, and some of them also as 
boarders. In this way he procures for his own children the advan- 
tages of society and emulation among those who are of the same age, 
and pursuits ; and the expense of thus educating them under his 
own eye but little exceeds the tutor’s board, which, in a country 
where the means of living are abundant, is very insignificant. 

‘“* The chief difficulty in carrying on any of these schools, is that of 
obtaining suitable teachers, of whom only a small proportion are 
natives of the state. Some few of the teachers are Europeans, but 
the greater part are from the New England states, many of whose 
educated young men thus follow the occupation of teaching, before 
they engage in that of lawyer, physician, or divine. This plan would 
be a very good one for all parties, if the greater part of these youthful 
adventurers were not very superficially taught ; and one of the great- 
est benefits which the friends.of the university promise themselves 
from that institution, is, that it will supply the country with more 
competent teachers, ‘and especially with teachers of the classics.” 


The closing remarks on female education will, we trust, be as 
deeply felt by our readers, as they are by ourselves. 


“No branch of education has experienced more improvement of 
late years, than that of females. In addition to their participating 
more largely in the benefits of the domestic schools, which are some- 
times attended indiscriminately by children of both sexes, there are 
many academies established solely for their education. In these, 
from thirty to forty or fifty young ladies are instructed in polite lit- 
erature, geography, history, and the elements of useful science. 
The French language, music, and drawing, are also taught in the 
greater part of them. There are at this time in Virginia probably 
upwards of twenty of these female academies, of which there was not 
one before the revolution; and three fourths of them have been es- 
tablished within the last thirty years. They here acquire that de- 
gree of mental cultivation, which, though not sufficient to make them 
authors or pedants, adds new sources of enjoyment in the secluded 
life to which most of them are destined, and fits them for discharging 
the most important duties of mothers. In this latter aspect, female 
education seems to merit an attention it has not hitherto received. 
When we consider how much the character of the man, both intel- 
lectual and moral, depends upon the impulses received in early child- 
hood, which impulses are principally given by the mother, the due 
instruction of women seems to be indispensable to the best system of 
education formen. And he who is not indifferent to the progressive 
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improvement of society, should regard a well-conducted female 
school with peculiar interest, because its benefits do not terminate 
with its immediate pupils, but extend, in a multiplied ratio, to suc- 
ceeding generations.” 


Arr. IIJ. —Seminary ror Femate Treacuers, 
aT Ipswicu, Mass. 


Mr Epiror, —In a recent excursion into the country, I spent a day 
in the Female Seminary at Ipswich. I found it conducted, in gen- 
eral, on the same principles as that of Mr Hall, at Andover. But as 
it also presents some features which are a little peculiar, I have con- 
cluded to send you the following account of it, hoping it may at least, 
be entertaining to some of your readers. 

The building occupied for instruction, is on an elevated spot, near 
the centre of Ipswich. It is tolerably large, and conveniently divi- 
ded into rooms for study, recitation, &c. There are few, if any, pe- 
culiarities in its internal structure, except that a much larger than the 
usual allowance of space is allowed to each pupil. The building is 
two stories high, and affords accommodations, I think, for at least 
150 pupils. The present numberis about 140. None are admitted 
under fourteen years of age. 

The institution is furnished with maps, black boards, a good set of 
chemical apparatus, and a library, which is well selected. 

All those branches which are considered indispensable to a thor- 
ough and useful English education, are pursued here. ‘The primary 
object of the school seems to be to provide faithful and enlightened 
teachers ; but the course of instruction is such, as to prepare the pu- 
pil for any destination in life. 

The Seminary is under the superintendence of two ladies, as prin- 
cipal teachers, and from five to eight assistants; the number varying 
according to circumstances. The principal teachers, besides their du- 
ties to their classes, may be regarded as educators; for they pay a 
strict attention to health, discipline, and morals, both in school and 
out; though even in these respects, great assistance is afforded by the 
other teachers. Some of the teachers were educated in this very 
Seminary. As far as practicable, the pupils, especially those from 
abroad, board with the teachers. This is an excellent arrangement, 
and deserves imitation ; at least, in female schools. It enables the 
teachers to maintain an important influence.* 


* [ have intimated that a considerable proportion of the pupils board at the same 
place with the teachers. Upon further inquiry, I find that the number of those who 
board with the teachers, isonly about thirty. But the general arrangements are 
such, that they offer advantages a!most as great as if this were actually the case. 
They enter those families — and those only — whose character and habits, and 
general views are approved by the teachers. Only two pupils are allowed to oc- 
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Emulation, is not encouraged. The desire of meriting the ap- 
probation of teachers, parents, friends, the world around them ;— 
and, above all,the love of mental and moral improvement, for the 
sake of the pleasure they afford, both in the pursuit, and in the ac- 
quisition, seem to be the principal motives to action in this seminary. 
If these are found sufficiently powerful, and salutary in their influence, 
why should others be sought which are of doubtful tendency ? 

It appears to be the persevering aim of all the teachers, but espe- 
cially of the superintendent, to impress strongly on the minds of the 
young ladies, that to hurry over a subject without fully understanding 
it, is of little use ; and in some respects, positively injurious. — That 
a few facts, or elements, in any science, thoroughly understood, and 
made our own property, are far preferable to a greater number, but 
partial!y understood, or thrown together in a confused manner.—T hat 
many persons who are able to enumerate a long catalogue of sciences 
which they have studied, are scarcely wiser for any of the common or 
practical purposes of life, than the parrot or the magpie.— That as 
in the physical world, all is not gold that glitters, so in the moral and 
intellectual world, there is much that passes currently for learning and 
excellence, which will by no means bear the test of a very rigid ex- 
amination. 

It is fully believed by the instructors of this school — and -T can- 
not help according in the sentiment — that where the subjects of in- 
struction have advanced beyond the merest elements, a few leading 
studies only, should be presented at once. Thus, if the subjects of 
study be arithmetic, geography, and defining, these are pursued for 
some time with the closest application ; after which, they give place 
to other studies, for a time, as reading, grammar, and chemistry. Not 
that other branches are to be entire/y excluded, during this period. 
Incidental lessons, by way of varietv, and as a sort of recreation and 
review, are frequently given, and the teachers are in the habit of mor- 
alizing, aud (to coin a term) intellectualizing on the daily and hour- 
ly occurrences of the school. But the subjects requiring patient in- 
vestigation and laborious study, are restricted to two at atime. The 
leading principles by which these instructors are guided, will bet- 
ter appear by a brief account of such exercises as [ witnessed ; al- 
though I saw only a part of those which are usually pursued. 

I was admitted at about nine o’clock. Preparation for the daily ex- 
ercises, morning devotion, &c, had occcupied the previous half hour. 
When I entered, 50 or 60 of the oldest members of the institution, 
were reciting their Bible lesson. It was the second chapter of the 
second book of Kings, where the character of Elisha is pretty fully 
exhibited. 

The first striking event recorded in this chapter, is the fact that 
the sons of the prophets, like Paul, labored with their hands. The 
question, why Paul and the sons of the prophets labored, was agitated ; 
and whether ministers ought at the present day to imitate their exam- 


cupy the same room. And a degree of care, and watchfulness, and christian 
oversight is constantly exercised by the indefatigable superintendents and teach- 
ers, which, I believe, can rately be expected, unless from parental affection itself 
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ple; and the young ladies expressed their opinions by raising their 
hands. A large majority were of opinion that no person, whatever 
his rank or profession may be, ought to be ashamed of labor; but 
whether he ought actually to labor, was regarded as a question of ex- 
pediency. Whether all persons would not improve their health by 
manual Jabor, was not made a subject of inquiry. 

The next subject of attention, was the expression that the axe 
which fell into the water was “ borrowed.” Such questions as the 
following immediately arose, and were severally decided by vote, in 
the usual manner. “ Is it here implied that the man regretted the 
loss of his axe the more because it was borrowed ? Do you think 
mankind generally take better care of borrowed articles, than of their 
own? Do you know any evil effectsresulting from a habit of borrow- 
ing? Is it right to use a borrowed article with less care, than if it 
were our own? Or to retain it longer than we propose at the time 
of borrowing it? Or to use it for a different purpose? How many 
of you think that a habit of borrowing induces us to depend less on 
our own exertions, and more on others? Does the habit of borrow- 
ing tend to lessen moral sensibility, and render our feeling of right 
and wrong more obtuse ?” 

In regard to the miracle which occurred, they were asked; “If a 
miracle be a suspension or a counteraction of some law of nature, 
what law was either suspended or counteracted in the case before 
us?’? Those who knew, were required to raise their hands. Near- 
ly every hand was raised, and one of the pupils being addressed for 
the purpose, rose and gave a correct answer. 

For my own part, 1 must confess that the history and character of 
Elisha, together with the civil history of the world in general, at that 
period, were never more clearly presented to my mind than during this 
exercise. Every occurrence or event mentioned by the sacred writer, 
led to more or less rational and instructive conversation. The atten- 
tion of the pupils was secured, and I am persuaded that every one 
must have received an accession to her stock of ideas, and acquired 
deeper and more abiding impressions in favor of virtue and piety. I 
have often wished, since that time, that it had becn in my power to 
have written down the whole exercise. It would form a practical les- 
son of the very best character, and worthy of being regarded as a 
model] in its kind. 

The next exercise I witnessed was in another room, on Botany. 
The class consisting of about twentyfive of the youngest pupils, were 
just commencing. ‘The teacher illustrated the different orders and 
classes of plants, chiefly by specimens recently collected from the 
fields. Mrs Lincoln’s work was the text book — but there was little 
occasion to have recourse to books in this branch, —as the subject 
was treated in a manner eminently calculated to render every im- 
pression distinct and permanent. 

In another room, twentyfive more of the pupils were employed in 
defining. First, the origin and meaning of the word suicide was 
given. They were especially made to understand that cide origina- 
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ted from the Latin word cedo, signifying to slay. They were then 
required to think of all the words, implying the various sorts of mur- 
der, and ending in cide. Thus they readily mentioned infanticide, 
matricide, parricide, fratricide, homicide, regicide, and several others. 
What one pupil could not recollect, were generally remembered by 
another ; so that among them all, every individual of that particular 
class of words was usually brought up. 

They were subsequently required to mention or write upon their 
slates all the words embracing the Latin preposition circum ; and then 
to give their several definitions. Trans, scribe, and fy, were after- 
wards treated in a similar manner. After giving the definition of 
each word individually, they were sometimes required to do it simul- 
taneously. 

To ascertain how far they understood their subject, as well as to 
subserve other important purposes, they were requested to write a 
sentence each, whichshould embrace a considerable number of words 
terminating in fy. In the space of about three minutes they were all 
prepared to exhibit their sentences. ‘These were read by each young 
lady to the school. I obtained permission to copy two or three of 
them from their slates, which are here inserted, without the least al- 
teration, even in regard to punctuation. 

“If we wish to have an established character, we shall endeavor to nullify 
our defects, to mortify and rectify our habits, to modify our desires rather than 
to gratify and satisfy them indiscriminately, to vivi/y our energies, and purify 
our motives.” 

““Uur teachers will be gratified to know that we can testify that we have 
fortified our minds in such a manner as to nullify all opposition to our rules, and 
to rectify all mistakes and thus to puri/y our conscience, modify our dispositions, 
and prepare ourselves for doing much good,” 

“To rectify incorrect taste, to mortify unsubdued passions, and to vivify the 
springs of moral action, requires a continued practice of self denying effort.”’ 

But I was assured by the teachers that this was only one among 
many methods, which are adopted of teaching definition. The object 
is to give them not only a knowledge of words, but skill in ap- 


plying them correctly ;—or, as a mechanic would say, the use of 


tools. 

A part of the school was now convened for the purpose of render- 
ing their accounts, as it is termed. ‘This is done to the superinten- 
dents in person, and embraces a notice of every failure in regard to 
conduct, not only at school, but at their boarding houses. It is gen- 
erally attended to daily; at least every pupil feels her liability to be 
called upon every day. 

It would require so much time and space to give a particular des- 
cription of the method of taking accounts, that it must be omitted. 
The plan was at once ingenious and simple, and was conducted in a 
truly parental spirit. [| should have judged beforehand, that such a 
plan would be liable to fall into contempt from young ladies at their 
age, and hence become a formal and heartless routine. But facts 
led to other conclusions. There was evidently a deep and hearty 
conviction on the part of the majority that the plan was intended and 
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executed solely with a reference to their good, and [ could not for- 
bear being affected to witness the results of the exercises. ‘I'he re- 
mainder of the school were examined in a similar manner in another 
apartment. 

Many important facts in regard to the character of the school, and 
the extent of the teacher’s influence over their pupils were developed 
in the progress of these examinations. ‘The pupils are required to 
study a certain number of hours, (a small number only) at their 
rooms, — they are not permitted to make calls during these hours, 
unless on special occasions ; — they are required to retire to rest at 
9 o’clock, and are rarely permitted to go out in the evening ; — to 
rise at 5 o’clock, — and they are required to keep an exact account 
of all receipts and expenditures, and report, as often as required to 
the superintendents. On these and many more points, where parental 
counsel would be desirable, but cannot be had daily, the teachers 
in this way exereise a constant watchfulness and supervision. 'To- 
wards the close of the forenoon, I had the pleasure of seeing an un- 
usual exercise, which consisted in requiring one of the young la- 
dies to communicate some important article of intelligence, which 
she had acquired by reading the public journals or by any other 
means. In order to know whether all were attentive, when any 
fact was stated, every one was made liable to be called upon at 
any moment, to repeat accurately what had been stated, and the 
whole school were. sometimes required to repeat it simultaneously. 
Every young lady who makes a statement, is considered responsible 
for its correctness, and the rest of the school must judge for them- 
selves how far it is entitled to credit. 

On the present occasion one young lady gave a brief geographical 
account of Liberia; another described the Coliseum at Rome; an- 
other briefly mentioned the uses of Indian Rubber ; a fourth gave an 
account of the Fig-tree, &c. One of them repeated the following 
maxim, “ In taking revenge, a man is only even with his enemy ; 
in forgiving him he is his superior.” 

The afternoon exercises were prefaced by a familiar lecture of thirty 
minutes, from a gentleman present, on some branches of ‘‘ Physical 
Education.” The strictest attention was given, although it was easy 
to discover that his suggestions were not generally new to them; but 
that similar views had been impressed upon their understandings 
from time to time, until a kind of public opinion had been created, 
the current of which flowed, generally, in the same channel with 
the sentiments which were advanced by the speaker. Some of them, 
however, appeared to take notes of the leading ideas ; a circumstance 
which I am very happy to have it in my power to mention, as the 
practice is one of great importance. 

{ next witnessed a recitation on the Cube root, by a large class 
who had.just commenced. Great effort was made on the part of the 
teacher to render this difficult subject intelligible, with the aid of blocks, 
and other sensible objects, and if these efforts were not attended with 
complete success, it probably arose, in part, from an error almost uni- 
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versal, that of not rendering our illustrations simple enough. There 
were also other accidental causes of this result. But we usually 
presume on more knowledge in those whom we address than really 
exists. ‘Terms which appear simple and plain to us, being often new 
or unintelligible to the pupil, confound him; especially if they occur 
often: and if we do not discover and correct our mistake, it often 
discourages him. The exercises, in the present case, were, however, 
highly interesting. 

The art of reading receives very particular attention. The exer- 
cises in this branch consisted in requiring one to read a paragraph, 
and the next to give their opinions severally on the merit of the per- 
formance. What was deemed correct reading without any defect, 
was designated by saying, Four. Slight imperfection or inaccuracy 
reduced the performer, in the scale, to three and a haif, or three. All 
the exercises which I heard were estimated in the class at four; ex- 
cept in two er three instances which occurred, where a few pupils 
placed the performance at three and a half. Whether there are any 
whose reading is estimated in any instance as Jow in the scale as one, 
or two, I did not learn. Only a few sentences or paragraphs were 
read at a single exercise. But this was only a single method, among 
many which are adopted for the same purpose. Music is taught, ac- 
cording to the latest improvements, and is sometimes accompanied 
by the piano forte. The utmost pains is taken to have every word 
which is sung, pronounced so distinctly that the subject can be per- 
fectly understood by any individual present. While I was present, 
some young pupils were called into the room and directed to stand at 
the remotest corner, and the class was required, in singing, to speak 
every word so plainly that those pupils could understand them, and 
repeat each line after them. As vocal music is a branch with which 
Iam not very familiar, I cannot speak particularly of the success 
which attends the labors of the teachers in this important art ; but it 
appears to me they are eminently successful. 

In the progress of the afternoon, a few moments were devoted to 
physical exercise, among which I was happy to find calisthenies held a 
conspicuous place. The other exercises were either in branches which 
I have already mentioned, or were conducted according to the meth- 
ods which prevail in other schools. ‘The exercises of each day are 
begun and closed with prayer. 

In concluding this account, I ought to observe that a visit of one 
day merely, in an institution like this, is quite too short to enable any 
individual to judge accurately of its character; and I feel that I may 
not have done it justice. But if this hasty account, imperfect as it 
no doubt is, shall be the means, in any degree, of enlightening the 
public mind in regard to the value of institutions like this, my time 
will not be lost. The Western Review says, that, ‘If this world is 
ever to become a happier and a better world, woman, well-educated, 
disciplined, and principled, sensible of her influence, and wise and 
benevolent to exert it aright, must be the original mover in the great 
work.” Certain it is, that if our common schools, — those important 
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institutions where the mass of our citizens receive, after all, the bulk 
of their instruction — are ever elevated, it must be in a very great 
measure through the influence and agency of just such teachers as 
the Ipswich Female Seminary, and others of similar character, 
are calculated to produce. An Observer. 





Art. 1V.— Morives ro Strupy 1n THE Ipswich FEMALE 
SEMINARY. 


fThe remark we made in our number for Dec. 1832, concerning the practice 
of the Ipswich Seminary in reference to Emulation, drew forth the following state- 
ment from one ef the teachers of the institution, which we are happy to insert, 
and which fully confirms our views on this point.] 


For the Annals of Education. 


Since the late discussions upon the subject of emulation, the ques- 
tion has often been proposed to the teachers of the Ipswich Female 
Seminary, “ Is emulation excluded from this institution?’ Perhaps 
the following brief sketch of some of the leading means, which have 
been used to rouse the mind to thought, action and industry, may as- 
sist in answering this question. 

It is considered important by those who have the care of the insti- 
tution, that scholars should be moderate in their labors, and temperate 
in their studies ; but as medicine is as necessary for the sick, as food 
for the healthy, it is considered equally important, to have a system 
of means adapted to that obtuse and morbid state of mind, which in- 
telligent teachers will often find in their pupils. It is fully believed, 
that scholars should never study so intensely, as not to allow suffi- 
cient room for advancing both in efforts and success in study every 
succeeding week — that it is unsafe, ever to expend so much interest 
on any subject, whether it be literary, social, moral or religious, as 
not to allow the interest to be still greater, at any future time when 
the subject is brought before the mind. 

In the execution of the plans of the school, the teachers are con- 
stantly endeavoring to discourage all display of attainments, all trivial 
distinctions, all direct comparisons of one with another, all preterna- 
tural excitement and excessive study, and every academic race, 
except where all can win the prize— in short, everything which 
would naturally be followed by reaction. There is a classification 
of the scholars which might be so managed, asto lay a broad founda- 
tion for the exercise of the very principles, which the teachers from 
year to year have assiduously endeavored to suppress. But if this 
plan is properly executed, such are not its legitimate results. 

The branches pursued in the seminary embrace a regular course, 
besides some preparatory, and collateral studies. The regular classes 
are three, denominated Junior, Middle and Senior. At the comple- 
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tion of the regular course, young ladies receive a certificate, signed 
by the principal and trustees of the institution. 

Requisitions for receiving a certificate. 'To complete the course, 
required before receiving a certificate, it is indispensable, that in 
spelling, chirography, reading and studies of this sort, a young lady 
should be very correct, unless there be some natural impediment, as 
there may be in reading —that her acquaintance with arithmetic, 
both mental and written, should be accurate and familiar — that 
her knowledge of geography should embrace a thorough and extensive 
course of modern, and an outline of ancient geography — that she 
should have a good knowledge of the principles of English grammar 
—that in composition, she should be able to write clearly and cor- 
rectly — that in history, she should be familiar with the United States, 
England, Greece and Rome, and that she should have studied natural 
philosophy, astronomy, chemistry, and some other of the higher 
branches. Of younger scholars, the first four books of Euclid are 
required, and of all, one book at least, unless some other work on 
geometry has been previously studied. 

From year to year, all the young ladies take some of the collateral 
studies, taught in the seminary ,which have not yet been considered an 
indispensable qualification for receiving a certificate, such as Botany, 
Political Class Book, Watts onthe Mind, Church History,&c.  Al- 
though they can ordinarily complete the studies of each class in a year, 
yet those whoare very young are generally kepton the collateral studies, 
and advanced in the classes so slowly, as to have their characters to 
a good degree formed before they receive a certificate. And it is 
exceedingly desirable, that young ladies, before they complete the 
course, should have that general improvement which can be attained 
only by devoting considerable attention to composition, to English po- 
etry, to the study of the English language in different ways, and to a 
variety of other subjects. 

There are two terms in a year, and pupils are received into school 
at the commencement of each. But whether they enter at the com- 
mencement of the first, or second term, they are not classed till the 
close of the year. ‘They are then placed in the class which their 
attainments warrant, without any reference to the previous length of 
their connection with the school. As none are received into the 
seminary under fourteen years, most of the young ladies are at least 
prepared to enter the Junior class at the close of their first year. Al- 
though they generally complete each class in a year, yet it is not 
necessarily so ; they are removed from one class to another, accord- 
ing to their progress and attainments. On the one land, it is some- 
times necessary for an individual to continue in the same class two 
years, if she is very young, or her previous studies are not well pro- 
portioned —or if her regular studies are interrupted by sickness, or 
any other cause. Andon the other hand, a young lady who is very 
forward in her class at the commencement, and is very successful in 
her studies during the year, can sometimes pass over one class. 

In consequence of the various courses of study pursued by young 
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ladies previous to their entering the Seminary, the qualifications for 
admittance to each of the regular classes, are somewhat dissimilar. 
For instance, if a young lady is correct in reading, spelling and chi- 
rography, and has been well trained in composition ; if in geogra- 
phy, history of the United States, natural philosophy and arith- 
metic, she is equal to the senior class; if she has completed the first, 
third and fourth books of Euclid, and if she is attentive and intelligent 
in the general exercises of the school, she is prepared to enter the 
Middle class, whatever her age may be; and such can generally 
finish the whole course with two years of uninterrupted study. 

But there is another set of scholars, with different qualifications 
and attainments, who fall into the same class with these. ‘They are 
such as are rather advanced in age, have studied many things, and 
really know a great deal, but whose knowledge is indefinite, and in 
common things, such as spelling and arithmetic, is often very 
imperfect. ‘To avoid any foundation for future disappointment, such 
however, are led distinctly to understand, that it is not certain, when 
they can receive a certificate ; because it is not certain, when they 
will become thorough in the indispensable, common branches. Every 
teacher of experience knows, that it is much easier to predict the 
time necessary for a scholar to gain a good knowledge of three or 
four of the higher branches, than the time necessary to acquire the 
habit of spelling correctly. 

There are two advantages, gained by this method of classification. 
One is, that it gives to scholars a standard by which to judge of their 
own education, and often leads a young lady to come to school, who 
would otherwise stay at home and do nothing. For example, one, 
who has studied, or pretended to study, French, Spanish, &c, and 
gone the round of the whole circle of sciences, comes to Ipswich, * just 
to finish.” She expects, that as everything is not taught here, she 
shall have but little to do, to stand first in the senior class. She finds 
herself furnished with sufficient employment, commences studying, 
and studies on till the end of the year. As the regular time for 
classing the new members of the school approaches, and she is 
examined in one thing after another ; and as her qualifications and 
characteristics are more and more distinctly pointed out to her, it 
becomes obvious to herself, that she cannot respectably complete the 
regular course of study, with less than one or two years more of close 
application. Now, perhaps for the first time, she inquires, whether it 
would not be a good plan for her to continue her connection with the 
seminary, until her English education is thorough. The desire 
increases from day to day, till she finds but little difficulty in gaining 
the consent of her friends, and at the commencement of the new 
year, she resumes her studies with increased energy, and with that 
meekness and docility, which cannot fail to gratify every teacher with 
whom she may be connected. Were it not for the system of classifi- 
cation, it might be difficult to lead her so distinctly to realize her 
wants, and she might reason, that she could pass through the world 
_ as well with no more improvement, and would probably remain 
at home. 
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Another advantage is that it gives to the common studies, the pro- 
minence which they deserve, and prevents much of that hankering 
after sciences of great name, so common among the would-be-learned. 
It promotes a laudable desire for a well proportioned education. A 
deficiency in spelling or chirography is not considered either a sure 
mark, or an unfailing attendant, of genius and talent. Girls from 15 
to 17 oftener say to their teachers, “ I want to learn to read, to write, 
and to spell this winter,” or “ I want to study geography and arith- 
metic thoroughly this term,” than “I want to begin Euclid,” or, “I 
wish I could study chemistry and astronomy.” 

To ascertain their scholarship, each scholar undergoes an in- 
dividual examination on all the requisite studies. ‘The two plans, 
of examining scholars in small circles, and each one by herself, 
have been extensively tried, and the combined experience of the 
teachers is in favor of the latter, except in branches, which can be 
very much more conveniently conducted in circles, than with indi- 
viduals. The advantages of examining each young lady alone 
in such studies as geography and history, are very obvious, in check- 
ing rivalship, preventing comparisons with each other, &c. ‘The 
labor of examinations is distributed among the teachers; the same 
teacher examining the whole school on the same branch. ‘The pupils 
are marked on a scale from one to four, calling those four who have 
a competent knowledge of the subject. No difference is made in de- 
ciding the point, whether a young lady has attended to a branch here 
or elsewhere. ‘he examining questions are general and scattered, 
designed to test the pupil’s actual knowledge of the branch as a 
whole.* 

In six or eight minutes, a prompt scholar would be able generally 
to answer all these questions, and from the manner and matter of her 
replies, a correct judgment could be formed of her amount of knowl- 
edge. Those who know little or nothing, can of course, be de- 
spatched in much less time. The questions are proposed very famil- 
iatly, and apparently produce no more excitement or embarrassment, 


*In the history of England, the following may serve as a specimen. 

When did the Romans take possession of Great-Britain? How long did they 
continue on the island? What did they do while there? Were they driven 
from the island? Was Christianity introduced before they left? Who next 
conquered the [sland? For what purpose did the Saxons go to England? Which 
of their kings was greatly distinguished? Who conquered the Saxons? What 
Danish kings were distinguished? Who was the first Norman king? What 
right had William to the throne? How did he obtain it? Who was his compe- 
titor? What long civil warin the nation? Between what houses was the war 
of the Roses? How long did it continue? Which house was successful ? 
What king of England was beheaded? Who succeeded Charles I.? Which 
reign was best for the nation, —that of Henry VII, or Henry VIIIl.? Why? 
What distinguished daughters had Henry VIII? Which reigned first? Did 
Mary succeed her father immediately upon his death? To what house did Mary 
and Elizabeth belong? What family now hold the government? For what was 
John distinguished? Richard II[.? Who was the Black Prince? In whose 
reign was the war with Scotland, in which Wallace was distinguished? In 
whose reign was the war with the colonies? What kings were engaged in the 
crusades ? 
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in the young lady herself, than an every day recitation; and as for 
her companions, it seems seldom to enter their minds, that they have 
anything to do in the affair. 

The young ladies become well acquainted with their own posi- 
tive amount of knowledge. During the time of examinations, 
the pupils are led to a sober retrospect of the past, which indelibly 
fastens on the mind a just impression of past faithfulness or unfaith- 
fulness. ‘The teachers, who have been through hundreds of these 
solitary examinations, and carefully observed the effect on the minds, 
manners, dispositions, and resolutions of the scholars, are of opinion, 
that no system of rewards and punishments can be more effectual in 
reproving the careless, convicting the conceited, inciting the indolent, 
enlightening the superficial, and encouraging the faithful. As 
they are examined in one thing after another, one will go to a 
teacher and say, “I know | ought not to be classed now, for | have 
not studied well this term, but if I come again, I mean to study harder 
than I have done ;” another willsay, ‘‘ Do you think I can make 
up my arithmetic, so as to be classed in the middle class by another 
year?” and another, ‘i want to spell next term every day, till I am 
marked four.” 

About the time the examinations are completed, the Principal 
carefully explains the principles of classification. ‘There is not suffi- 
cient knowledge among the young ladies, of their comparative at- 
tainments, for the exercise of genuine rivalship. ‘They hope posi- 
tively, that they may fall into a certain class, rather than that they 
shall go as high as a certain companion. At the close of the last 
year, when informed how they were classed, not more than four out 
of the hundred and twenty manifested any excitement about it. Now 
and then, an unreasonable temper is irritated ; but such effects are so 
rare as to be looked at as anomalies. Young ladies of common sense 
are cautious how they express dissatisfaction, either in regard to 
themselves or others, even if they feel it. 

The advantages of these examinations are not all immediate, but 
continue from term to term. Half the present scholars were 
members of the school last summer. ‘The teachers derive some as- 
sistance in planning their business, from their exact knowledge of 
their necessities, but this is not by any means the great advantage 
to this part of the school. The more careless pupils evidently feel, 
that a reckoning day is coming. ‘They rarely ask to be excused 
from studying those branches in which they are deficient, merely 
because they have studied them before. Ifa pupil feels, that she 
should prefer attending to astronomy, to the History of the United 
States, it is necessary only to turn to the records, and say, ‘* You were 
marked but two,” or ‘‘ You were marked but one in this branch,” as 
the case may be ; and no more complaint is heard. 

It will be readily seen, that this course must consume a_ vast 
amount of time and labor on the part of teachers, but it is believed 
that all is more than repaid by the favorable results, 

The requisites for a certificate have gradually been made more 
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and more definite, and the standard has been constantly rising from 
year to year. But it is ardently hoped, that the general standard of 
female education, will, ere long, allow many of the branches now 
pursued in the Seminary as occasional and collateral studies, to be 
placed among those termed indispensable. The plan of individual 
examinations has never been fully executed exactly as described, till 
the last year. But in this sketch, things have been described just as 
they are, without the addition of a single item from the various antici- 
pated improvements in the system of means employed in the Semi- 
nary, to rouse the mind to thought, action and industry. 





Art. V.—Srate or Instruction 1n Geneva, SWITZERLAND. 


Accorpine to Hassel’s tables, Geneva must contain about 25,000 
inhabitants. We are not a little surprised, therefore, to find from a 
‘Report on Primary Instruction, made to the Academic Society of 
Geneva, by Prof. De Roches, on behalf of a Special Committee,’ and 
translated from a Geneva paper for the ‘ Friend’ of Philadelphia, that 
the whole number of children of both sexes, from 5 to 12 years of age, 
is only 2,726. For the proportion in the State of New York would 
require that there should be 3,620, between the ages of 5 and 10, and 
probably 4,500 between 5 and 12. 

Of this number, however, 2,536 receive some kind of instruction. 
There are, in the public schools, which are conducted on the plan of 
simultaneous instruction, 673 pupils; in the schools for mutual in- 
struction, 500; in private schools, 837 ; besides which 526 receive a 
domestic education ; leaving only 190 wholly destitute of instruction. 
It appears therefore that one fifth of the whole number of children re- 
ceive private instruction. Nearly all of these however are females; 
and we cannot pass over this circumstance without observing, that the 
females of Geneva are remarkable for a high degree of intellectual and 
practical cultivation. The Report developes several curious facts. 

In the Lancasterian schools, those who have entered between 5 and 
7 years of age, have at a medium spent 441 months in learning or- 
thography, — those who enter after the age of 7, but 27 months. 
In arithmetic those who commenced before the age of 9, were 33} 
months performing their course, — those who entered after nine, 
214. It is hence concluded, that there is not, in ordinary capacities, 
any benefit in point of time, in beginning at an earlier age those 
studies which demand the exercise of the reasoning powers. 

Perhaps the facts stated are not sufficient to establish this conclu- 
sion entirely ; but we have seen much to satisfy us that even imme- 
diate progress is not always in proportion to the earliness of the 
period of instruction ; and that the ultimate vigor of intellectual efforts 
is as much impaired, as the strength of an animal, by premature 


labors. 
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Another instructive result mentioned in the Report is the fact, that 
in comparing the boy’s schools with those of the girls of the same age, 
it was found that the girls finished their studies in nearly the same 
time as the boys, although one half of the day is spent in sewing, and 
other exercises peculiar to the sex. This result is ascribed partly 
to the greater precocity of girls, both physical and intellectual ; but 
chiefly, however, to the fact that the mind of a child ‘ adapts itself with 
greater effect to the acquisition of knowledge when many things are 
learned at once, than when confined to only one or two.’ We should 
rather ascribe it in this case to the alternations of intellectual and 
manual employments ; and we consider it a most important testimony 
in favor of their combination. It is hence concluded that each class 
of knowledge stands in need of ‘ a certain portion of time to become 
established in the mind,’ and that ‘we should not attempt roughly to 
hasten it, but to turn the vacant periods to advantage, by laying the 
foundations of other kinds of knowledge.’ We think these conclu- 
sions as just as they are important, however unpopular they may be. 

If these last views are well founded, they serve greatly to enhance 
the importance of the Lancasterian or monitorial system of instruction, 
in which a greater variety of simultaneous exercises are usually ad- 
mitted, than in the ancient systems. In the Lancasterian schools of 
Geneva and adjoining towns, either music or linear drawing, or both, 
have been extensively introduced, and without retarding the progress 
of the pupils in other branches. 

A third important principle in education is confirmed by the Re- 
port before us, viz. that gratuitous instruction is less valuable than 
that for which the parents make some remuneration; and hence 
the danger of large funds for this purpose. ‘ The necessity of 
paying something for instruction has a special tendency to excite pa- 
rents to greater attention to the condition of their children, to their 
lessons, their progress, &c; for more value isattached to those things 
for which we have to pay, than te those which cost us nothing. The 
average expense of each child on the two systems (the Lancasterian 
and the old,) is about fifteen francs a year, and yet there are some pa- 
rents too poor to pay even that; in which case the deficiency is sup- 
plied, at least in part, by charitable donations, but in such a manner, 
that neither the children nor the masters are acquainted with the 
source from which the money comes.’ 

Such is the language of the report on a point which we think ex- 
perience had fully established long ago, but on which there still re- 
mains much skepticism. 

In the progress of this valuable and highly interesting report, a 
further comparison is instituted between the advantages and results of 
the two methods of instruction. 

‘ By the direct method, children in two or three years may learn 
to read and write well. They have made a positive advancement. 
By mutual instruction, they learn within the same period, in part, 
reading, writing, orthography, and arithmetic, but neither of them 
perfectly. This objection, often repeated by parents, is more apparent 
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than real; for, on the one hand, reading and writing are of little 
importance to him who learns nothing more ; and on the other, he 
who has passed through the system of mutual instruction, wants only 
practice to bring his knowledge into useful developement. Orthogra- 
phy and arithmetic cannot be learned by chance. 

‘Jt is a very common error among philanthropists to believe that 
to have taught people to read and write is to have enabled them to 
turn this knowledge to great profit; but whole communities attest 
the error of this conclusion. Something more must be learned to 
bring out the intelligence. Orthography and arithmetic are, among 
elementary branches, those which cause the child to reflect the most, 
and dispose him most effectually to turn his knowledge of reading and 
writing to a good use. Public instruction, it must be observed, is in- 
tended for the mass of the people ; and if some parents are disposed 
to withdraw their children from school before they have gone through 
a regular course, they must not complain that their knowledge is im- 
perfect.’ 

On the subject of rewards and punishments we find the following 
judicious remarks ; “ The system of rewards and punishments, prac- 
tised in the old methods, is very imperfect in its effects in primary in- 
struction. It is not well suited to the nature of the case. What is a 
prize which is obtainable only at the end of the year? A year is an 
age, to a child of eight. Something of more frequent recurrence, and 
more like the realities of life is necessary. ‘This is obtained on the 
other system (the monitorial) by continual change of place, which 
keeps the mind awake, and accustoms the pupil to the continued al- 
ternation of reverse and success, which is habitually the condition of 
man.’ 

The objections to the Lancasterian or monitorial system are finally 
considered in the Report ; all of which, excepting one, are regarded 
as of little weight. The fact that the system renders instruction me- 
chanical, is admitted, but it is insisted at the same time, that children 
who are young, cannot be made to understand the metaphysical prin- 
ciples of grammar, arithmetic, &c, even by the old methods ; and that 
on this account, the best course is to give them practical results, in 
simple, intelligible and well digested forms. 

In conclusion, the Committee who framed the Report, unitedly pro- 
pose to introduce the system of mutual instruction into the schools in 
Geneva. 
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Art. VI.—Review or Brigham on THE INFLUENCE OF MENTAL 
CuttivatTion upon Heatru. 
Remarks on the ——— of Mental Cultivation upon Health. By Amarian 
Briguam. Hartford. F. J. Huntington. 1832. 12mo. pp. 116. 


Is not that the best education which gives to the mind and to the body all the force, all the beau- 


ty, and all the perfection of which they are capable? PLATO. 
§’ il est possible de perfectionner I’ espece humaine, c’est dans la medicine qu’il faut en chercher 
les moyeus. DESCARTES. 


Tue subject of this work is one at all times of great importance, 
but especially so, at a period when every effort is made to carry 
mental! cultivation to the highest degree of intensity; and to extend 
it to every class of the community, and to every period of life. We 
expressed in a former number, our interest in this work, and we avail 
ourselves of the first opportunity, to fulfil our promise of presenting 
our readers with some account of its contents. 

In his preface, the author observes that the intellectual character 
of the age, and the fact that the culture of the mind is the principal 
means of advancement in a republican country, have produced a 
strong tendency among us to excessive intellectual developement. He 
says, with too much truth, that parents are disposed, on’this account, 
to urge their children forward in intellectual attainments, without 
sufficient attention to the fact, that the body is in danger of being 
permanently enfeebled by premature efforts of the mind, and thus their 
ultimate object, in a great measure, defeated. 

The principal design of the work before us, is to explain the con- 
nection of body with mind; and to show the importance of attend- 
ing to the one, in order to secure the greater power of the other. 

The first point established, is the fact, thatthe brain is the ma- 
terial organ by which the mind acts, and that the healthy state of 
this important part of the body, depends materially upon the nature, 
and degree of mental occupation. 

That the state of the mind is affected by that of the brain, is 
abundantly proved by the effect of injuries upon the head, and by the 
fact that derangement is almost always found, when examination is 
made, to be connected with a diseased state of this organ. It is there- 
fore obvious, that any course which tends to injure the brain, must 
ultimately impair the mental powers, and may produce that most aw- 
ful of human diseases, the loss of reason. 

Dr B. next presents a very interesting analysis of the nature and 
changes of the brain. It increases in size, from the weight of ten 
ounces in infancy to that of three pounds and a half in adult years ; 
and is usually found to be enlarged in proportion to the degree 
of mental occupation. The brains of Byron and Cuvier, weigh- 
ed nearly a pound more than the ordinary standard. The head 
of Napoleon, which was small in youth, enlarged in after life, to 
an extraordinary size. The size of the brain remains stationary, 
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during manhood, and gradually diminishes in old age. The propor- 
tion and size of its respective parts, vary continually. During child- 
hood, it is very soft, is supplied with an unusual quantity of blood, 
and increases with more rapidity than at any other period of life, 
Its weight is nearly doubled at the end of the first six months. On 
this account, there is a peculiar tendency to diseases of the brain and 
the nervous system in childhood ; and hence it is especially important 
at this period of life, to avoid any extraordinary excitement, and to 
adopt a course of training, which shall diminish, rather than increase 
the activity of these organs. No maxim is more generally admitted 
in common life, than that every portion of the body is enlarged, and 
rendered more active by exercise ; and from this simple principle it 
may be seen, that an improper degree of mental occupation, must 
increase this dangerous activity of the brain. But it isa well estab- 
lished fact in Physiology, that close application of mind occasions a 
preternatural flow of blood to the head. It thus either produces a 
fullness, and tendency to inflammatory disease, or an enlargement of 
size and rapidity of action, which are disproportionate to the rest of 
the system ; and if no relief is given, it must as certainly cause the 
destruction or premature decay of the machinery, on which it oper- 
ates, as the swollen stream of a mill, or the overcharged boiler of a 
steam engine. 

It is a fact of no small importance im the present case, that this 
extraordinary activity is no evidence whatever of extraordinary 
powers of mind. Let the brain be overcharged with blood, either by 
the effects of fever, or of alcohol, or opium,or by the influence of strong 
excitement of feeling, by, surprise, anger, enthusiasm, &c, and we 
find the same extraordinary activity produced. The delirious man, 
of ordinary capacity, will often astonish us by the extent and variety 
of his thoughts, and the force of his expressions ; one who is heated 
with anger or enthusiasm will overwhelm us with a torrent of eloquence 
of which he was before incapable ; and a man who never rises above 
the level of dulness, in his natural state, will be roused to a remarka- 
ble degree of sprightliness, and wit, by a few glasses of wine ; but 
when the excitement is passed, both descend to their usual level of 
mediocrity or stupidity, and often far below it. Could this state of 
excitement be maintained for a Jength of time, we should have a case 
precisely parallel to that of a precocious child, whose brain is unnatu- 
rally developed, either by providential disease, or by improper training. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that the same reaction should take place, 
and that Zerah Colburn and a multitude of others, who have been 
prodigies in childhood, should exhibit only an ordinary capacity in their 
riper years ; or should even find their mental powers exhausted by the 
premature efforts to which they were led. 

On the other hand, Dr B. observes — 


“ The early history of the most distinguished men will I believe lead us 
to the conclusion, that early mental culture is not necessary, in order to 
produce the highest powers of mind. There is scarcely an instance of a 
great man, one who has accomplished great results, and has obiained the 
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gratitude of mankind ; who in early life received an education in refer- 
ence to the wonderful labors which he afterwards performed. The great- 
est philosophers, warriors, and poets, those men who have stamped their 
own characters upon the age in which they lived; or who,as Cousin says, 
have been the ‘true representatives of the spirit and ideas of their time,’ 
have received no better education, when young, than their associates who 
were never known beyond their own neighborhood. In general their 
education was but small in early life. Self Education, in after life, made 
them great, so far as education had any effect. For their elevation they 
were indebted to no early hot-house culture, but, like the towering oak, 
they grew up amid the storm and the tempest raging around. Parents, 
nurses, and early acquaintances, to be sure, tell many anecdotes of the 
childhood of distinguished men, and they are published and credited. 
But when the truth is known, it is ascertained that many, like Sir Isaac 
Newton, who, according to his own statement, was ‘ inattentive to study, 
and ranked very low in the school until the age of twelve; or like Napo- 
leon, who by those who knew him intimately when a child, is described as 
‘having good health, and in other respects was like other boys,’ do not 
owe their greatness to any early mental application or discipline. On the 
contrary, it often appears, that those who are kept from school by ill 
health or some other cause in early life, and left to follow their own 
inclination as respects study, manifest, in after life, powers of mind which 
make them the admiration of the world. Such were Shakspeare, Moliere, 
Gibbon, T. Scott, Niebuhr, W. Scott, Byron, Franklin, Rittenhouse, 
R. Sherman, Prof. Lee, Gifford, !‘erder, Davy, &c.” 

We do not adduce these examples, nor does Dr B. with the 
view of persuading parents to leave their children to the same neg- 
lect, which some of these distinguished men suffered. We should, 
however, esteem it a most happy result, if we could thus relieve them 
from that morbid anxiety, which can never rest, if their little ones 
cannot babble forth hundreds of words, which they do not understand. 
We should rejoice if we could thus prevent them from reproaching 
and deserting those teachers who are less cruel in enforcing upon 
the infantile body and mind that Egyptian bondage, which custom 
has sanctioned, and which a child who was asked, what it did at 
school, described with so much simplicity and point — ‘‘ lL say a— 6, 
and sit on a bench.” In the hope of confirming them in this feeling, 
we may quote the opinion of Tissot, one of the first medical writers 
of the last century, and one of the most accurate observers of the 
habits and diseases of literary men. 


“The employment for which your children are destined in after life, 
should regulate their studies in youth, not requiring, as is the custom 
with many parents, the most study in early life, of those who are to be 
devoted to literary pursuits, but on the contrary, the least.— Of the in- 
fants, destined for different vocations, [ should prefer that the one who is 
to study through life, should be the least learned at the age of twelve.” 


Let not parents be anxious then, so long as their children are ac- 
quiring that strength of constitution which is indispensable to their 
happiness and success in life, and that improvement of character, 
without which, all else is useless; even if they cannot repeat the 
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names of things unknown, or reason about the principles of science 
and the processes of art. 

Still more earnestly do we wish that no fond parent be deceived by 
unusual powers of memory, or of reason, in the early periods of child- 
hood. They are more frequently the indications of a diseased body than 
a superior mind — the precursors of premature decay. or of early 
death — than of that bright youth and useful manhood, to which he 
looks forward as the hope of his life, and the cordial of his age. 

But however mistaken parents may be gratified by this precocity, 
Dr Brigham entreats them, when such a state of the brain exists, to 
calm its excitement, instead of rousing, still more, faculties which 
are already overstrained. They should rather seek to check this 
unreasonable appetite of the mind, as they would an unnatural de- 
sire for food, than to gratify it. He observes very justly ; 


“ Much of the thoughtlessness of parents regarding the injury they may 
do their children by too early cultivating their minds, has arisen from the 
mystery in which the science of mind has been involved, and ignorance of 
the connexion between the mind and body; for we find they are exceed- 
ingly anxious and careful about the health of their children in other 
respects. Entirely forgetful of the brain, they know there is danger in 
exercising many other parts of the body too much, when they are but par- 
tially developed. They know that great caution is necessary with child- 
ren as respects their food, lest their delicate digestive organs should be 
injured by a too exciting and stimulating regimen. A parent would be 
greatly alarmed if his little child, by continued encouragement and train- 
ing had learned to eat as much food asa healthy adult. But such a prodi- 
gy of gluttony might undoubtedly be formed. ‘The method to effect it 
would be somewhat like that of enabling a child toremember, and reason, 
and study with the ability and constancy of an adult. Each method is 
dangerous, but probably the latter is most so, because the brain is a much 
more delicate organ than the stomach.” 


We are not indeed professionally acquainted with physiology, but 
years of ill health, connected with excessive mental occupation, 
have forced upon us, both from experience and the counsels of phy- 
sicians, much of that knowledge which Dr B. remarks ought to be 
possessed by every educator; and we venture to speak with some 
confidence of the pernicious effects of intellectual gluttony. No 
question can exist that too much exertion of the mind, especially in 
childhood, renders every disease more dangerous, and often defeats 
the effects of remedies which would be efficacious on those less 
gifted. 

On this point, the opinions of the most celebrated physicians seem 
to be unanimous. ‘Tissot remarks; 


“Long continued application in infancy, destroys life. I have seen 
young children, of great mental activity, who manifested a passion for 
learning far above their age ; and foresaw, with grief, the fate that await- 
ed them ; they commenced their career as prodigies, and finished by be- 
coming idiots, or persons of very weak minds. 

“ No custom is more improper and cruel than that of some parents, who 
exact of their children much intellectual labor, and great progress in stu- 
dy. itis the tomb of their talents and of their health.” 
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Hufeland says, that by too early study, “‘ the nervous system ac- 
quires a predominance over all others, which it preserves for the re- 
mainder of life ; producing innumerable nervous complaints, melan- 
choly, hypochondria,” &c. 

Ratier, in a Prize Essay on this subject, remarks ; 

“The labor of the mind, to which some parents subject their children 
not only too soon, but in a wrong direction, is often the cause of their bad 
health, and causes nearly all those who are distinguished by precocity 
of the intellectual faculties, to perish prematurely ; so that we seldom see 
a perfect. man; that is, one who exhibits an equilibrium of the Physical, 
Mental and Moral faculties.” 

A late writer on dropsy in the head, observes that, “the present 
education, in which the intellectual powers are prematurely exercis- 
ed, may be considered as one of the causes of the more frequent 
recurrence of this disease.” Dr Jackson remarks ; — 


“Tn an early age, before the organism has acquired its proper develope- 
ment, the brain its perfect consolidation, or the organs are confirmed in 
the order of their existence, premature exercises of the intellectual facul- 
ties are the source of many disorders. By the undue excitement of the 
brain, its organic functions are augmented unnaturally, the organic actions 
of the organs of nutrition, secretion, &c, are enfeebled; the muscular system 
is stunted and debilitated ; the nervous system becomes morbidly irritable ; 
and the brain subject to a variety of affections. Those highly gifted with 
precocious intellects possess miserable health, and are generally short 
lived; they are cut off by chronic inflammations and disorganization of 
their viscera, or by acute inflammation of the brain.” 


In addition to these immediate evils, the tendency of excessive 
mental excitement to produce insanity, is well established; and 
forms an additional ground for caution. The registers of hospitals, 
the history of different periods of the world, and the statistics of insan- 
ity in several countries, sufficiently show this. Statesmen, politicians 
and literary men are most frequently subjects of derangement. This 
disease is uncommon in China, Turkey, Spain, and Russia, where, 
from the structure of government and the habits of the people, the 
mind is little excited. It is more prevalent in France and central 
Europe. England, with more intelligence and activity of mind, has 
more insanity than any country in Europe; and if recent calculations 
may be relied upon, the United States have more than twice as many 
deranged persons, in proportion to their population, as any other coun- 
try in the world. The intense activity of mind, produced by the 
universal instruction of the people, and the strife for wealth and 
power, to which all are led by our institutions and habits, are doubt- 
less among the principal causes of this sad difference. 

Dr Brigham believes that the neglect of physical education, and 
the excessive excitement of the female mind by the intellectual ef- 
forts demanded from it in the present mode of education, have also 
much influence in producing this result. 

{n reference to the latter point, it is very natural that in examining 
the long list of arts and sciences proposed to be studied in our female 
seminaries, alarm should be excited in the mind of every man who 
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knows the effects of excessive intellectual effort on the susceptible 
nerves of females. But we suspect a full inquiry would show, that 
fashion, and prejudice, and economy, almost uniformly neutralize this 
danger. They would not indeed be satisfied with a less copious list 
of branches of instruction ; but they will not permit that any one 
should be pursued to such an extent, or for such a length of time, as 
to endanger that excessive study, which is so common in the institu- 
tions for the other sex. Sometimes, it is true, they require too in- 
tense effort for two or three years, in order to run over this great vari- 
ety of subjects; but we suspect this has not so large a share in produc- 
ing the results in question, as Dr B. imagines. On the contrary, we 
believe the greatest evils arise from that neglect of exercise, of ex- 
posure to the open air, and of active employments, which is now so 
universal with females during the period of youth, and from the influ- 
ence of fashionable dress and fashionable habits. 

We believe the remark of Dr B. is perfectly correct, that “ there is 
probably no country where women, belonging to the wealthy class, 
exercise so little, especially in the open air, as in this.”’ And it is not 
less true, that the labors of females of other classes, are much more 
limited to the house, than in most countries of Europe. 

In short, we suspect they must be ascribed chiefly to the third 
cause, assigned by Dr Brigham —the sad neglect of physical educa- 
tion ; and this we agree with him in believing, is one of the most 
fruitful causes of debility of constitution and feebleness of character. 
This neglect leads as certainly to the decay of individuals, and of 
course, ultimately, of the community and the nation to which they 
belong, as positive excess in intellectual efforts. When both are 
combined, no human power can arrest the progress of decline, whether 
in one person or in great numbers, And this progress will be more 
rapid and ruinous when it commences with that sex who will give 
to the next generation, to a great extent, their constitution and 
character. 


But that predominance of the nervous system, which is so obvious- 
ly produced by excessive mental excitement, gives rise to evils more 
serious than bodily disease. It impairs directly the moral energy. 
It renders the will feeble and vacillating, and almost excludes the 
possibility of that energetic and persevering action, which is indis- 
pensable to the accomplishment of great objects, or even to the faith- 
ful performance of daily duties. And while the power of the will is 
thus diminished, the nerves become unnaturally susceptible to those 
objects which excite appetite or passion, as well as those which pro- 
duce intellectual activity. Strange as it would appear at first sight, 
excessive intellectual action often leads, in this way, to excessive 
sensuality. In evidence of this we might refer to many examples of 
those literary men, whose mental action has been most intense, and 
whose productions have been most brilliant. We have formerly 
stated that at Hofwyl more than one instance had occurred, in which 
it was necessary to diminish the amount of a pupil’s intellectual ef- 
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forts, in consequence of the alarming tendency to sensuality, which it 
produced. The same genera) truthis illustrated by the compari- 
son of nations and communities, in different stages of civilization. 
While a certain degree of culture will diminish the sensuality of a 
savage tribe, or of a new colony, it rolls back in overwhelming waves 
upon those nations who have attained the height of cultivation and 
refinement, and whose intellectual faculties have been cultivated be- 
yond the due proportion to their moral faculties. 

Painful as the conviction is, it is forced upon us by our own ob- 
servation of the past, the present, and the rising generations, that the 
process of decay has begun in our country, under the combined in- 
fluence of causes which Dr Brigham assigns in the work before us. 
We look round alimost in vain, for that vigor of constitution, that en- 
ergy of character, that capacity for enduring hardships, that forti- 
tude and perseverance in surmounting difficulties, which converted a 
wilderness into the fruitful land which we inhabit, and which raised 
us from colonial bondage, to the rank of the freest and happiest nation 
onearth. We fully agree with the author of this work in considering 
it ‘a subject demanding the attention of the patriot and the philanthro- 
pist,”’ and we will add of the christian. 

The practical result to which these principles tend, is as simple as 
that which is derived from a system of regimen for the body. — All 
indulgence of excessive intellectual activity, all efforts of mind which 
are forced or unnatural, whether of the reason, of the memory, the im- 
agination, or the affections, are especially dangerous during childhoc4. 
At this period of life, the brain should never be compelled to perform 
a task which is laborious to it, nor excited to efforts which are un- 
natural, either by threats, or promises, or rewards, or persuasions ; nor 
even suffered to attempt excessive acquisitions. Above all, it is cruel 
to employ the affections, or to rouse the passions, as a means of urg- 
ing the child to mental labor, and thus exhaust it by the double ex- 
citement of intellect and feeling. In short, let the rule —‘‘ Be tempe- 
rate in all things ; be anxious for nothing’ — be made the guide of 
the infant as of the adult, and be applied as watchfully and constant- 
ly to the mind, as it is to the body. 

If it be asked, ‘‘ What is excess — What are the bounds of temper- 
ance ?’’— we may reply by asking — What is excess, and what is 
temperance in eating ? — The answer must in every case be regulated 
by the constitution and powers of the individual, and not by any 
fixed rule. We find, however, that as the brain does not appear to 
be completely formed until the seventh year, it is the general opinion, 
of medical men “ from the highest antiquity,” that close application 
of mind should not be required during the first six years of life. 

But we hear the inquiry from some of our startled readers, — “ Are 
our children then to grow up in ignorance? Would physicians starve 
them in order to prevent their being surfeited ?”’ Far from it. A simi- 
lar objection has been made and answered a thousand times, in reply to 
the arguments and directions for moderation in food. It is made only 
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from the feeling, which our immediate sensations encourage, that 
the strength acquired, is in proportion to the quantity of food devoured; 
and without any reference to the fact, that all which is not digested, 
however wholesome in itself, is but a load upon the system, which 
produces nothing but oppression and disease. ‘These wise advisers 
do not propose that children should grow up ignorant ; for this would 
be impossible without confining them, like Caspar Hauser, in dark- 
ness and silence. But they urge, that during the first years of life, 
the periods of direct instruction should only be occasional and brief, 
that we should suffer the mind to acquire ideas by ranging among 


the world of objects, instead of confining it to the mere marks of 


sounds — the letters and words of a language —and at the same 


time, enfeebling the body by the impure air and close imprisonment of 


a school-room for six hours in the day. Still they would cheerfully 
admit, that even this is far better than a similar confinement in 
many of the abodes of poverty, or negligence, or vice. They beg pa- 
rents to be satisfied while the mind and the brain are yet so imma- 
ture, with the knowledge which a child is eagerly and constantly 
drinking in, from every object which he sees, and every sound which 
he hears, and every individual with whom he converses — knowledge 
incomparably better adapted to expand and improve the mind than 
the mechanical repetitions of lessons which do not reach the under- 
standing or affect the heart. They would simply require that the 
rule, to “feed babes “ with milk and not with meat,” should be applied 
to intellectual as well as to moral subjects. 

They would also urge, that our Infant and Primary schools should 
be rendered asylums of infancy, where it may resort for that affec- 
tionate and constant care which the circumstances, or health, or 
character of its parents may render impossible at home — a care which 
should watch over the body and the heart — as well as the intellect. 
The wisest and ablest observers of the infant mind unite with the 
immediate guardians of the body, in protesting against that system 
which converts these asylums into intellectual hot-houses, where the 
child is urged forward by every motive which ingenuity can devise, or 
affection and often piety can present, to an intensity and amount of 
effort altogether disproportioned to its strength, and whose ultimate 


effect must be to impair the vigor of the body and the energy of the 
mind, 
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INTELLIGENCE. 


Westeyan University at Mipp.Letown, 


WE have received a Catalogue of the Corporation, Officers and Students 
of this new University, which promises, under the care of President Fisx, 
to take a high stand among the kindred institutions of learning. The 
number of students is about sixty. — We subjoin the names of the faculty, 
together with some particulars which strike us as interesting. 

Faculty. — Rev. Wilbur Fisk, D, D., President, and acting Professor of 
Moral Science and Belles-Lettres. Augustus W. Smith, A. M., Professor 
of Mathematics, and Professor of Natural Science. Rev. John M. Smith, 
A. M. Professor of Ancient Languages and Literature, and acting Profes- 
sor of Natural Science. Rev. Jacob F. Huber, Professor of Modern Lan- 
guages, 

All the studies pursued at the University, are divided into departments, 
or general classes, with a professor at the head of each. The number of 
these departments will be increased, as the means and wants of the Uni- 
versity shall increase. At present they consist of five, viz: —I. Moral 
Science and Belles-Lettres ; 11. Mathematics; III. Ancient Languages, 
and Literature ; IV. Natural Science ; V. Modern Languages, 

The students of each department are divided into sections, so as to ac- 
commodate their different degrees of advancement, without any reference 
to their standing in the other departments, or to the time they have been 
members of the University. Any student may take a partial or an entire 
course, as may suit his circumstances; and when regularly dismissed, 
shall be entitled to a diploma, according to his attainments. — But no one 
will be entitled to the coilegiate degree of Bachelor of Arts, except he 
pass a thorough and satisfactory examination in the entire classical course. 
Whenever he does this, he will be admitted to his degree, without regard 
to the time he may have been in the University. 

Daily bills of merit and demerit, are kept of each student — the former 
denoting the excellencies of each in his recitations, and other College 
exercises — the latter, the deficiencies and delinquencies of each in his 
respective duties. The President will furnish an exhibit of these records 
in any particular case, when requested by the student or his friends ; and 
in all cases where the delinquencies exceed a certain number, and where 
private and public admonition have been given without effect, a statement 
of the bill of demerit will be forwarded to the friends of such delinquent 
scholars. This will be the last step of discipline, preceding the final one 
of suspension or dismission. ‘The Faculty are determined, that the Uni- 
versity shall not be infested, and the whole community embarrassed and 
perhaps corrupted, by idle or corrupt members. 

The University has a choice Library of about 3,000 volumes, and a very 
respectable Philosophical and Chemical Apparatus. — Genius of Temp. 


La Farrrre Couiiece, Easton, Pa. 


This institution was opened May 9, 1832. It is under the care of Rev. 
George Junkin, President, three Professors, besides a Business Agent, and 
a Farmer. Pres. Junkin was formerly the Principal of the Germantown 
Manval Labor School, which, owing to its proximity to Philadelphia, and 
other causes, had been discontinued. The course of instruction is similar 
to that of other Colleges. 
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The present number of students is sixtyseven, and they are from thirteen 
States. They labor three or four hours in a day, or twenty hours ina 
week, either on a farm or in workshops provided for the purpose. During 
the last season, they have paid, with their labor, three eighths of all their 
expenses, although their average age was only sixteen, and this, too, with- 
out any interference with their studies. In fact, it appears from the First 
Annual Report of the Trustees, with which we have been favored by the 
President, and to which we are indebted for these facts — that, in almost 
every instance, progress in study has been in direct proportion to the 
amount of labor performed. The health of the students is excellent. It 
should, however, be understood, that many of them came from the German- 
town Seminary to this place, and were, of course, already accustomed to 
labor, in connection with study. We have only room to add the following 
fact, to show what manual labor students can perform. 

The President and the students, between March 14, 1832, and May 9, 
performed the whole labor of erecting a building thirtyone feet square 
and two stories high, with garret rooms finished, and the basement for 
workshops, and dividing it into eight lodging rooms, two school-rooms, and 
the shop, with the exception ef the masonry and plastering, and eight 
days’ work in the quarry. 


EpuvatTion 1n Groreia. 


In Dec. 1831,a Teachers’ Society and Board of Education for the State 
of Georgia was formed ; and the process of improvement has never been 
more rapid in that State, than since that period. The following facts are 
chiefly derived from the Family Lyceum, and the Charleston Observer. 

The College at Athens is unusually flourishing. Several academies 
and high schools of the very first respectability have come to our know- 
ledge. A seminary in Savannah, under the charge of three gentlemen of 
great intelligence and skill in teaching, numbers nearly 200 pupils. A 
female seminary at Milledgeville, under the charge of Dr Brown, has 
over 100. One of the most flourishing in the State, or in the Union, is at 
Mount Zion, in Hancock County, under the care of Rev. Mr Beman. — 
Thomas B. Slade of Clinton, has a flourishing seminary. Rev. Sereno 
Taylor is endeavoring to geta female acadamy or seminary into opera- 
tion. Several other schools, in Georgia, within our knowledge, are thought 
by many to be in a most flourishing condition. Most of these seminaries 
are well supplied with apparatus, periodicals, &c. 

We rejoice to learn that the public sentiment in that State is ripe for the 
introduction of manual labor schools, of which two have been already 
formed. One of these was opened in June last, in Camden County, 
about thirty miles from St Mary’s, by Mr A. Steele, who had been for many 
years a successful instructor at the latter place. In a short time after com- 
mencing, Mr 8. had two or three times as many applicants as he could 
accommodate. He has in his school ten young men, twenty years of age 
and over, several of whom have commenced a three years’ course, wholly 
upon the self-supporting plan. Several very wealthy and respectable 
citizens have made application in behalf of their sons, with the special 
object of having them work. And even some young ladies of respectable 
families have made application to take a part in the domestic employments, 
under Mrs Steele. 

The other manual labor school, near Athens, was established by the 
Presbyterian Education Society of that State, Jan. 14th, 1832, and is under 
the care of Mr B. B. Hopkins, formerly an officer of Franklin College. 
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The object is to prepare young men for usefulness, or to fit them, if de- 
sired, for college, and ultimately for the ministry. We understand from 
the Charleston Observer, that Mr H. will reside in the house with his 
pupils, who will be at all times under his care and subject to his control. 
The boarding-house will be under the superintendence of a lady, whose 
maternal care and aid will be of the highest importance to the institution. 
Every student is required to labor on the farm three hours a day for five days 
of each week. This labor is intended to defray a part of the expenses of 
boarding; and ultimately the whole. Provision is also tobe made for such 
young men as wish to defray the whole expense of their education by labor. 
The grand object, however, which the friends of the school have in view, 
(and which should always be the leading object) is to secure health and 
morals; but they expect also that every student may labor three or four 
hours a day, and yet pursue his studies to better advantage than if no 
labor had been performed ; and if there is any reliance to be placed on 
human experience they will not be disappointed. 

These and similar institutions will do much, we are confident, to re- 
move the impression that white people cannot labor in the Southern States, 
— than which we are convinced, both from observation and reasoning, @ 
more glaring error never existed. 


Appress or THE New EncGianp AsYLums FoR THE BLIND. 


We have received a very interesting address of this Asylum, embracing 
an account of the methods of instruction adopted in Europe, and of some 
important improvements by Dr Howe. The method of printing for the 
blind, devised by him, is far more simple and less expensive than the Eu- 
ropean, for extensive works ; and the maps in relief which he has formed, 
are far superior, both in neatness and utility, to those employed in the 
schools of Paris and Edinburgh. Specimens both of the printing and maps 
accompany the report, and we are gratified to learn that Dr Howe proposes 
to publish a map of New England in relief, for common schools. The 
asylum is now open for the reception of pupils, at 140, Pleasant St. and 
may be visited on Thursday afternoon of each week by a permit from one 
of the Trustees, or the Superintendent. It is highly interesting to see the 
ingenious mode devised for aiding in the instruction of these unfortunate 
persons, and to witness the rapid progress they have made in reading, 
arithmetic, and geography, during a short period of instruction. 

A similar institution has been established in New York, and another is 
proposed in Philadelphia. 


Associations oF Youne Men. 


We are gratified to see associations of young men forming in various 
places for mental and moral improvement. We have formerly given a 
very full account of the New York Association. Since that period we 
perceive that one has been formed in Richmond, Va. which has established 
a Library, Reading-room, Publication ofi:e, and Lecture Room, in 
which lectures are delivered and discussions held. 

_ A similar institution has been formed in Boston. Some of the regula- 
tions are as follows. 

The Library and Reading-room are open every evening, except Sunday 
and Monday, from seven till ten o’clock in the summer, and from six to 
ten in the winter; they are also open during the whole of the afternoon 
of Saturday. Every subscriber who has young friends, — strangers in the 
city — has the privilege of introducing three of them for three weeks ; and 
strangers in the city, generally, who desire it, may enjoy the same priv- 
ilege, for aterm not exceeding three weeks, by applying to the Librarian. 
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InsTRUCTION IN SwiTZERLAND. 


The government of Zurich have formed a Normal institution for educa- 
ting teachers, under the denomination of “ The Institute for Regents,” or 
superintendents of seminaries. It was opened in the beginning of May, 
at Kiissnacht. The ruling powers at Berne have also turned their atten- 
tion to an improvement in the system of elementary instruction, and, with 
this view, have directed acollection of popular songs and ballads to be 
formed. They intend to call upon medical practitioners to impart such 
knowledge in physic to the lower orders, as may be readily comprehended, 
and rendered available to the common purposes of life. 

Berne. —In the more elevated parts of this canton, the dwellings of 
the peasantry lie so widely apart, as greatly to interfere with the attend- 
ance of their children at school. This, however, is not so severe a loss as 
would appear at first sight; for all that the children would acquire, would 
be mere mechanical reading, and getting uninstructive lessons by heart. 
Judging of the quality of the education by the allowance made to the 
masters, it cannot well be otherwise ; indeed, it has been justly observed 
by a native writer, “the masters, on the whole, are worse paid than the 
shepherd and goatherd; for their average pay ranges between two and 
five louis d’or a year.” 

Nevurcuate..— The king of Prussia has assigned an annual sum of 
9000 dollars (1400I.) towards improving, as well as diffusing national ed- 
ucation in this principality. The rescript, which announces this grant, is 
drawn up in a spirit, which evinces the royal benefactor to be an enlight- 
ened, as well as a generous prince, 

Geneva. — It is intended to appoint an inspector-general of the canto- 
nal seminaries, and to assign the duties of the office to some ecclesiastic, 
who is experienced in the science of education. The boards for superin- 
tending the schools at Vilette and Pressy have made a very favorable re- 
port of their progress during the year 1831, and it redounds greatly to 
the credit of those, who are entrusted with the management of them, that 
the whole expense of medicines for both institutions should not have ex- 
ceeded the sum of nine shillings! The total expense of the two schools 
has been 23,4061. 10s. — London Quarterly Journal of Education. 


A plan is now proposed for the establishment of a Federal University 
in Switzerland. Six of the largest cantons have offered to aid in this 
plan. Berne and Zurich contend for the honor of its location. 


Universities 1n Spain. 


A twelvemonth has now elapsed since the Spanish Universities were 
closed, and it is generally believed, that they will continue shut during the 
present year. (18th April, 1832.) 

Two years ago the number of the students in the fifteen Spanish univer- 
sities was 9900 ; but more than one half of them were resident in the four 
oldest of those universities: namely in Valencia, 1550; in Valladolid, 
1240; Saragoza, 1165; and in Santiago 1050. At that time the 163 col- 
leges and high-schools educated about 3800 youths; and the number 
of civic and elementary schools exceeded 19,000.— London Quarterly 
Journal of Education. 


EpvucaTion 1n Scoruanp. 


In the Highlands and Islands of Scotland, there are between 80,000 
and 90,000 persons over six years of age, who are unable to read in any 
language. 
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NOTICES. 


A Compendium of Astronomy, Intended to simplify and illustrate the 
principles of the Science, and give a Concise View of the Motions and As- 
pects of the Great Heavenly Luminaries. Adapted to the use of Common 
Schools, as well as higher Seminaries. By Joun Vose, A. M., Late Prin- 
cipal of Pembroke Academy, N. H.; and Author of a larger work on 
Astronomy. “ Creation, of Archangels is the theme.”— Dr Youne. Bos- 
ton: Carter, Hendee & Co. 1832. 12mo. pp. 180. 


The title of this work is sufficiently descriptive of its objects and general 
character. It appears to have been prepared with care, and to deserve confi- 
dence for itsaccuracy. Some of its illustrations are no, el as well as interesting, 
for an elementary book, and the cuts are well chosen. We regret that they are 
notinsertedin the body of the work. The spirit of the writer is excellent; and we 
rejoice to see that our elementary books of natural science have begun to recog- 
nise the Great First Cause, as well as the immediate and second causes of the 
wonders they describe. We think this book is well adapted to high schools. 
We do not however find that simplicity which the author claims, nur do we think 
it is suited to common schools, er to younger pupils. 


On Teaching Penmanship, addressed to Parents, School Committees 
and Teachers. By Wm. A. Axcorr, Author of an Essay on the Con- 
struction of School-houses. Boston: J.illy, Wait, Colman & Holden, 8vo. 
pp. 24. 


This pamphlet contains many valuable and some novel views on the general 
mode of teaching-Penmanship. It has also a merit not so common as it should be 
in books on education, of being almost exclusively practical. So far as our 
opinion may aid its circulation, we need only say that we should be glad to trans- 
fer a large part of it to our own pages, if our limits would permit. 


Easy Lessons for Learning French, selected from Approved Authors. 
Boston : Allen & Ticknor. 18mo. pp. 101. 


We believe there is no better mode of rendering the study of a language easy, 
than by means of interesting narratives in a simple style, which will pay the 
young learner for his trouble as he goeson. This work appears to us better 
adapted to this object, with very young pupils, than any we have seen. 


First Steps to the Study of History, being Part First of a Key to His- 
tory. By Exizaseru P.Peasopy. Boston: Hilliard,Gray & Co. 


The object of this work is to aid pupils in obtaining a knowledge of his- 
tory, by a series of questions, on original works, arranged in chronological order- 
It is designed to form a kind of harmony of the most valuable historians of a 
particular country and period, embracing the points most important to the learn- 
er, and thus to provide a substitute for the meagre abridgements, which rarely 
give any distinct ideas of the events which they notice. We are pleased with 
the general plan for those whose circumstances permit of an extended course of 
history ; and we question whether a thorough course of this kind, would not be 
far more useful in our female schools, than the superficial glance at a multitude 
of sciences which has been too often attempted. This work will also be valuable 
as an aid in reviewing the subject, fur those who are already acquainted with it, 
as well asa guide to the tyro. 


A Manual for Teachers of Common Schools. Being an Abstract of a 
Course of Lectures on School Teaching. By E. Davis, A. M., Principal 
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of Westfield Academy. Brookfield; E. Merriam & Co. 1833. 18mo. 
pp. 98. 

This appears to be an abstract of a course of ten lectures, on the*duties of 
teachers, and on improved methods of instruction. The ninth lecture compiises 
fifteen pages of good resolutions, drawn up by an eminent teacher for his own 
use. ‘They constitute in our view the most valuable part of the work. For 
though it contains nothing which is useless, it certainly is far from having much 
originality torecommend it. It professes, however, to be a compilation, aud is 
principally made up of quotations from newspapers, periodicals, &c. Lecture LV. 
has something more in its favor; it is original. 

Were not Hall’s Lectures on School Keeping within the reach and means of 
every teacher — although Mr Davis thinks otherwise — we could cheerfully 
recommend this to their notice, as containing much that is valuable, in simple, 
chaste, and appropriate language. 


BarnumM’s ELEMENTARY Books. 


The Child’s First, Second and Third Book, of Spelling and Reading, con- 
nected with Writing, Numeration, Mensuration, and the use of Maps. Be- 
ing an Kasy Introduction to Geography and Arithmetic.—The First Book 
of Geography, connected with Spelling, Reading and Writing, for Schools 
and Families. Boston: Carter, Hendee & Co. 


This is a series of Elementary Books written by Mr H. L. Barnum. The First 
Book is a collection of pictures and words, with the objectionable plan of pre- 
senting them thus early in capital letters. It differs trom older books of the 
kind chiefly in connecting the lessons by means of conversation. The Second 
Book connects writing with spelling ; a plan which is quite useful,and which would 
be more so in our opinion, if the words which are spelt should be written, in place 
of unmeaning marks and syllables. The Third Book introduces words to be writ- 
ten, and combines Arithmetic and Geography very simply and naturally with 
the series of lessons. The Fourth Book in connection with the third, is one of the 
best introductions to Geography we have seen ; and revives the valuable method 
of examination, which is old, indeed, but too much neglected, of using blank maps. 

The plan of this series of works is in some poiuts novel and interesting; and 
we think the two last contain decided improvements. But we think the author 
often mistakes trifling for simplicity ; and on the other hand, not unfrequently 
presents expressions in the mouths of children as unnatural as the pompous 
speeches in some books of history. There is also a negligence of language in 
some cases, which is not admissible in a child’s book. Wecean find no apology 
for this fault in another, (even more serious in our opinion) which the author 
avows, when he states in the preface to his Third Book, that a work designed to 
give children their first impressions ** was written as fast as the compositors could 
set itup!’” We hope that such parts as are thus neglected, may not only be 
revised, but re-written; and we trust that with such attention, these works will 
aid in improving the methods of elementary instruction, 


THe Morner’s Macazine. 


A new periodical has been commenced under this title at Utica, N. Y., 
each number to consist of eighteen pages, at $l a year. It is to be edited 
by Mrs A. G. Whittlesey of that place, and contributions are promised by 
many individuals of high respectability. We shall rejoice to see a peri- 
odical embracing the wide range of topics proposed, well executed, and 
brought home to the mothers of our country, the educators of its future 
citizens and rulers. 


Correction. We were so much interested in the “ Letters to a Young Stu- 
dent,” that we did not observe that the preface is merely designed as recom- 
mendatory, and that Pres. Lord is not the author. 





